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Flere's a song for gay October ! 
She's a lassie far from sober, 
Lover of the woody vine 
Wreathed with foliage fair and fine. 
Grapes of amethystine cluster 
With a rare and burnished lustre 
Fall within her eager grasp 

As a zewel might unclasp. 

All the fruitage of the year 
Meets tts consummation here. 
Apples, rosy, russet, yellow, 

Come within this season mellow ; 
Corn and wheat are stored away 
Safe against a later day 

O the sunrise and the dew ! 

O the noon's enchanted blue ! 
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But the golden afternoon 

Softens into shadows soon. 

There's a mist upon the hills, 

There's a vapor on the rills, 

There's a whisper in the woods— 
(Solemn sylvan solitudes) 

Say they all with portent sober, 
“Say good-by to sweet October!” 
What she brings she takes away ; 
Soon November will hold sway. 
Kneel upon the verdant sod, 

Pluck the nodding golden-rod, 

fill your arms with brilliant leaves,. 
Pratse the tints the frost-elf weaves, 
Then with saddened looks and sober, 
Bid farewell to bright October. 


—FEleanor W. F. Bates. 


OCTOBER. 


A huge bouquet of colors rare, 
The maple stanas aflame ; 

Autumnal tints are everywhere,— 
What mystic artist came 

And wrought this brilliant, gorgeous scene 

Upon the forest's waving green ? 


The frost bedecks each tiny thing 
With jewels sparkling bright, 
And bids the bristling chestnuts fling 

Thewr treasures to the light; 

And boys and squirrels—glad and free— 

The merry harvesters shall be. 


—Sarah k Howard. 
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Original in Goop HouSEKEEPING. 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF LIVING. 
THE ETIQUETTE, ECONOMIES AND ETHICS OF THE HOME. 
IN TWENTY-SIX LESSON-CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER XXV.—MouRNING AND MOURNERS. 
Passing out of the shadows 
Into eternal day, 
Why do we call it dying,—- 
This sweet going away ?—Aon. 
I love and fear not and I cannot lose 
One instant this great certainty of peace, 
Long as God ceases not I cannot cease. 
—Helen Hunt Jackson. 
THER years came and went. At first 
they were years of iron, then of silver 
clouded with alloy and finally years 
of gold. Love, patience, courage, 
faith, self discipline and consecration 
to duty bore their beautiful fruitage. 
The result of beneficent influences 
working “ without haste, without rest” 
is as certain as any rule of mathe- 
matics. For those who strive for the 
highest and best all things work to- 


shadows break, the rough path grows 
smooth or the feet that press it re- 
ceive such accessions of strength that 
neither thorns can pierce nor rocks 
can bruise. To such, mistakes are 
like the hard, rough burrs of the chest- 
nut, which, when ripened and de- 
tached by the frosts of Misery, unclose 
Wisdom’s sweet and nourishing kernel. 

Life with the Southmayds was a continual climb, but 
climbing means going upward. Charlie went steadily on, 
barring a few intervals of unrest when mother’s watchfulness 
kept her first-born true to his best estate. At twenty-four he 
was, in a small way, an inventor of methods of applying power 
to machinery, and the royalties received from them lifted the 
family out of the slough of grinding and patching. George 
went on enlarging his market gardens, but began to grow 
restless for larger results. Like many another who develops 
late, he did not arrive at a full use of his powers till Jong after 
twenty. 

Meanwhile the cottage had been enlarged by the addition 
of one good-sized parlor, over which rose Amy’s sky-lighted 
studio, the gathering place of the clans when all came from 
work. And Daisy, dimpled, merry little body, took naturally 
to housekeeping. Under her mother’s direction she did the 
simple marketing and much of the cooking besides keeping 
account of income and outgo. 

The father grew stronger and began to help in many little 
ways. He had never done anything about the house before, 
and had not realized how much he missed. Money provided 
help to do the work and he made the money. Now, Mr. 
Southmayd saw his mistakes. So, humbly going back to pick 
up the raveled stitches, he began to weave a new web out of 
the remnant of life that was left. He was now able to help 
George a great deal and in his work learned gentleness and 
patience. Over his wife he watched tenderly; nothing was 
good enough for her. “Ah!” said he to a friend, “ Dora 
has never once said, ‘I told you so.’” 

Finally the sons went to seek their fortunes in the West. 
Charlie was the agent of the firm which handled his inven- 
tions in order to introduce machinery into mining, and 
George determined to be a farmer on a larger scale. They 
left funds enough to supply the family for a year and Amy’s 


gether for good. Little by little the. 


brush would suffice for contingencies. It was the first real 
break in the family, but the boys were excited over visions of 
adventure and promised to return with a “pocketful of 
rocks.” 

It was a lonely household now, but not an unhappy one. 
Mrs. Southmayd’s philosophy taught her that young birds 
ought to leave the nest when they are old enough to fly. As 
she went from the childhood’s home so must her own chil- 
dren. Itis their nature to. Her first great solicitude was 
that they might be well prepared for the requirements of 
practical life physically, mentally and morally; her second, 
that they might not stray so far away as to be really lost to 
her. But, in a country like this, who can measure space? 
Girdled with railways and tied with telegraphs through which, 
like nerves, thrill thoughts and feelings, there is now nothing 
distant but distance itself. 

Thirty uneventful days went by and then, between one dawn 
and sunset, Mrs. Southmayd found herself a widow. Sitting 
on the porch in the sunshine another paralytic seizure brought 
instant unconsciousness to her husband and, in a few hours, 
he ceased to breathe. A letter from the boys that very morn- 
ing, brimming over with descriptions and cheerful prognosti- 
cations, lay on their father’s knee when the stroke fell. They 
were about to start for the Black Hills and could not tell 
where they might be from one week to another. 
awful time Mrs. Southmayd and her daughters were alone. 
At first it seemed too hard to bear. How could she go through 
it all? 

‘But the lessons of a life-time are not forgotten in an hour. 
Alone with the dead form of him whom she had always cher- 
ished with a love divine, she found peace and consolation. 
To the world he had been a failure, not to her. 

Who knows? Each year, as does a wheat seed, dies, 
And so God harvests His eternities. 

She had witnessed the true and tender spirit of one whose 
errors had been those of great worldly ambition, struggle out 
and up through those events which the world calls defeats 
but the angels call victories. Was not that a true triumph in 
the end? Then these lines of Phebe Cary sang themselves 
in her consciousness : 

I see the feet that fain would climb 
You but the steps that turn astray ; 
I see the soul, unharmed, sublime 
You but the garment and the clay. 
You see a mortal, weak, misled, 
Dwarfed ever by the earthly clod; 
I see how manhood, perfected, 
May reach the stature of a God. 

And so, looking below the surface of life into its tremen- 
dous realities, she was not as one uncomforted. He was gone 
from temptation, trial and error, but not from that boundless 
Love which sustains and contains the life it has once evolved. 
We learn to walk through stumbling and know success only 
after failure. Through ignorance, selfishness and error come 
wisdom, selfhood and truth. Goodness is the final signifi- 
cance and crown of all created things, and toward it all steps 
must lead through pathways devious and manifold. In the 


words of Browning : 
To know 


Rather consists in opening out a way 

Whence the imprisoned splendor may escape, 
Than in effecting entry for a light 

Supposed to be without. 

After the first stunning sense of bereavement, soul tri- 
umphed over sense, religion over grief. Wherever in God’s 
universe might be the lover of her youth, Mrs. Southmayd 
felt that he was sheltered safe by that love that ever works to 
wise ends, even through that which the world calls Death. 
He was gone, but what is the loss of sense to souls who love 
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and trust one another through silence and seeming separa- 
tion? The wires of communication may be down, but wires 
are organs, not persons. 

And so the last rites over the cast-off body of Mr. South- 
mayd were simple, beautiful and, as near as might be, pri- 
vate. No stream of gossiping and officious helpers were 
present. All was quiet as the vestibule of some holy place. 

Mrs. Southmayd preferred cremation to interment, but out 
of deference to custom would not press the point. She be- 
lieved the world would come to that mode of disposal for the 
discarded form, the chrysalis of the soul, but prejudice is a 
rank weed and one pair of weak hands could not dislodge 
enough to make any diminution of the growth. There were 
a few near friends gathered to hear the fifteenth chapter of 
Corinthians read by one who knew and loved the family, and 
then a simple ritual which expresses the reverence and the 
hopes of humanity. There were sweet voices united in conse- 
crated hymns, and lovely flowers and—silence and solitude. 

To the horror of Aunt Ruth, her niece refused to wear 
mourning. Mrs. Southmayd regarded the custom as fit only 
for atheists. “My husband is not dead,” said she, “why 
should I appear as if he were? According to your own faith, 
Aunt, death is swallowed up in victory. Why wear a somber, 
gloomy robe in token of victory? If death were the end of 
life then might we well shroud ourselves in the habiliments 
of woe. Black is the hue of despair; ought Christians to wear 
this symbol of gloom and grief? With me it isa matter of 
principle rather than taste, to abjure mourning. Either phi- 
losophy or religion should forbid.” 

Doubtless there are many who conceive themselves com- 
forted by crape and bombazine and their feelings ought to be 
respected. We are greatly the creatures of habit. Among the 
Hebrews the conventional expressions of grief consisted in 
tearing garments, cutting the hair and beard and going about 
bareheaded and barefooted, weeping and smiting the breast. 
The Greeks kept themselves secluded, wore coarse black gar- 
ments and wailed bitterly. During the empire women wore 
white mourning in place of black, a cheerful custom, at least. 
Among barbarians mourning rites are horrible, including 
burning and amputation. In the Sandwich Islands the na- 
tives paint their faces and knock out their front teeth. 

The Chinese, more hopeful than the Caucasians, believe 
their friends are alive and happy in some distant clime and 
so use white instead of black. Even the Turkish mourning 
is cerulean, to represent the sky to which their loved have 
fiown, while the Ethiopians typify the dust of which they are 
made by the brown they don on funeral occasions. Every- 
where it is conventional and more or less barbaric. How un- 
like a true conception of that “ other world” of Mrs. Stowe : 

Sweet hearts around us throb and beat, 
Sweet helping hands are stirred, 
And palpitates the vail between 
With breathings almost heard. 


In multitudes of cases families put into pompous funeral 
ceremonies and costly mourning enough to save them from 
impending want. Who can suppose that the departed would 
desire such trappings, when no one is benefited and no real 
respect shown by the unwisdom? Modern oblations take a 
different form but amount to the same thing as the ancient. 
A sacrifice upon the altar of show and ceremony is a sacrifice 
still. Where the wealthy indulge, the poor certainly will. A 
costly casket, a long line of carriages, flaunting crape and an 
empty larder, debts, anxiety and wretchedness. Nor can 
they abate one jot the pangs of separation, which can only be 
assuaged by trust in that Providence which comprehends all 
we can ever know of deathless and exalted affection. 

As a protest against a more than idle parade, the Church 
of England “ Funeral and Mourning Association ” has lately 


been founded, and its good effects are already apparent. It 
deprecates ostentation, urges the exercise of simplicity and 
the disuse of crape, scarfs, feathers, velvet trappings, exces- 
sive floral decorations and a great setting forth of “funeral 
baked meats” which, in some rural districts, attract crowds of 
people who come out of curiosity and to enjoy a feast. 

A similar society is being established in New York city 
which embraces among its membership prominent clergymen 
of various denominations and dignitaries of the Protestant 
Episcopal church. While it meets with the favor of right 
minded people it cannot be expected to become immediately 
fashionable. 

To be considerate and tender of friends while they are with 
us is better than thoughtlessness when they are present and 
an elegant monument after their departure. “ Settle the ac- 
count with thy conscience,” wrote Irving. “If thou art a 
friend and hast wronged by thought or word or deed the spirit 
that generously confided in thee, be sure that every 
unkind look, every ungenerous word, every ungentle action 
will come thronging back upon thy memory and knock dole- 
fully at thy soul. Be sure thou wilt pour the unavailing tear, 
bitter because unavailing.” 

But, as in all else, temperaments differ here. Some cherish 
the luxury of woe through sentimental reasons, just as others 
are happy through a living faith. ‘‘ You are cheerful, Father 
Bushnell,” said a man to his aged pastor who had just buried 
the form of the last member of his family. “I wonder how 
you can be after your great loss.” 

“ How can I not be?” replied the sage. “If you were on 
the way to a beautiful country and had a dark and turbid 
river to cross before reaching its shores, would you not rather 
stay on the bank and see. the members of your family safely 
embarked before taking passage yourself? That is my case. 
My loved ones have no more to suffer here and that is happi- 
ness to me. In a few days I, too, shall set sail. And I shall 
go without one anxious backward look toward any dependent 
on me, who are left behind. Give me joy! Our Father is 
kind to me and mine.” 

But, wherever there is not a living faith in the Eternal 
Good there will be wailing and mourning. Others, too, will 
consider Mrs. Southmayd’s decision not to wear crape, as un- 
feeling. Aunt Ruth, as well as she could, made up the de- 
ficiency. Nothing suited her better than to putter over the 
depth of a fold or the draping of a veil. For those likewise 
interested Aunt Ruth gave these directions in regard to fash- 
ions in mourning: 

“Black worn for parents should not be dispensed with for 
at least eighteen months, during which time no place of amuse- 
ment can be visited and no invitations to dinners, lunches 
or parties accepted. No one wearing mourning should ever 
think of going to atheater. It is incongruous. Mourning 
may be mingled with white at the beginning of the second 
year and finished with the various tints of purple. 

“For a widow no mourning can be too somber. Henrietta 
cloth is the best material known. The veil, during the first 
half year, is four yards Jong and nearly covers the figure in 
the front and back. It is fastened to the bonnet by mourning 
pins and may be shortened one-half or even more toward the 
end of the first year, when it is thrown back from the face. 
The bonnet should be small to show the widow’scap. Jewelry. 
feathers, fringes, silk and velvet trimmings are all in the worst 
of taste. Jet is admissible. 

“ After laying aside crape, black bunting and grenadine 
are appropriate. Black ear-drops should be worn, if any, and 
a black silk-guard chain for the watch, while handkerchiefs 
and note paper show mourning borders, either wide or narrow. 

“Crape is not an absolute necessity in the mourning garb 
except for husband or child, and it should never be used by 
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the young, who wear simple black for a year, then quiet hues 
for the next six months. 

“Those who wear black consider it a protection from many 
occurrences and inquiries which might otherwise be difficult 
toencounter. It tells its own story, needing no explanation 
and demanding only silent sympathy.” 

Aunt Ruth forgot to say that rank poison lurks in the dye 
of crape the deadly emanations from which are respired by 
the-wearer when the veil is worn over the face. It is very in- 
jurious when used only as a trimming and many a life yearly 
pays the forfeit of yielding to the tyranny of fashion. 

—Hester M. Poole. 


Onginal in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


ORADLE SONG. 


The sun has long since sunk to rest 
Behind the violet hills; 
The golden light fades from the west, 
And the distant whip-poor-wills 
Mournfully sing their doleful strain, 
And the brisk little tree-toad chirps again,— 
Sleep, little one, sleep. 


The clover has folded its pale green leaves, 
Like the hands of a child in prayer; 
The birds are twittering under the eaves, 
As they hover their nestlings there; 
And the night wind murmurs soft and low, 
As it moves the tree-tops to and fro,— 
Sleep, little one, sleep. 


The butterfly gay is quiet at last, 
In the heart of a crimson rose; 
The murmuring brook, as it ripples past 
The bank where the columbine grows, 
Seems to say in a soft and dreamy tone, 
As it goes on its busy way alone,— 
Sleep, little one, sleep. 


The new moon sheds her silvery light 

Over the dusky lands; 
And one lone star, so large and bright, 

A heavenly sentinel stands ; 
While the church bell sounds through quiet air 
Its low-toned call to evening prayer,— 

Sleep, little one, sleep. 

—Dorothy Nelson. 
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THE NEED FOR SALT. 


The importance of salt as an article of diet, according to a 
scientific writer, is overrated. A continued use of large quan- 
tities of salt produces scurvy. The popular belief that an ap- 
petite for salt is universal among the lower animals is without 
foundation in fact. Dogs, cats and other carnivorous animals 
show no fondness for it, and the same is true of the fruit eat- 
ing animals. Even herbivorous animals do not eat salt regu- 
larly with their food, but only at long intervals, which sug- 
gests the thought that perhaps they take it as a vermifuge. 
In certain parts of the world where salt is unknown, antelopes 
abound in countless numbers, and in parts of Africa where 
salt is abundant, the antelopes show no fondness for it. There 
are many instances in which flocks of sheep and herds of cattle 
have been reared successfully without salt. In certain parts 
of Central Africa salt is more scarce than gold and to say that 
a certain man eats salt is to say that he is very rich. Yet the 
people living there have existed for ages and have enjoyed 
the best of barbarous health, without a taste of salt from in- 
fancy to old age. Salt is not in use in Siberia as a common 
constituent of food, and the same was true of the North 
American Indians previous to the discovery of the continent 
by Europeans and for many years after, and is still true of 
the Pampas Indians of South America, 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
DOWN IN A SOUTHERN KITOHEN. 
BREAD, SWEET POTATO PONE AND BELLE FRITTERS. 
GOOD YEAST AND GOOD BREAD. 

REE people, all good housekeepers, have 
asked for my recipe for yeast, and as it 
is an improvement upon perfection in the 
matter of yeast, no doubt other wise and 
careful hausenfraus would like to have it 
too. It never sours, never gets flat, and 
will rise to the last moment of its life. I 
make enough to last three weeks, and it 
At tttrtrtrtrt stood the test of weather hot enough to 
melt a brass monkey, (100° in the shade,) without souring at 
all. Now if that isn’t all that could be desired of yeast, then 
I am no housekeeper, and don’t know good from bad. 

Here is the recipe: Wash, peel, and grate eight large raw 
Irish potatoes, (or a half gallon of small ones,) put a good 
handful of hops in a muslin bag (to save the trouble of strain- 
ing the tea,) and put it to boil in three pints of water; when 
it has boiled well, take out the bag of hops and squeeze it, 
then stir in the grated potato and keep stirring all the time 
till it comes to a boil; lift it off the fire, and when cool 
enough to bear your finger in it, put in one teacupful of good 
brown sugar, one teacupful of salt, and a cupful of old yeast 
or two yeast cakes to start it, set it to rise in a warm place, 
covered closely. If made in the morning it will be fit for use 
by evening. I have had it rise in three hours. Put it ina 
jar that will hold twice as much as you have in it, for the 
only fault this yeast has is that it is rising all the time, and 
wants to spread itself over all creation, apparently. 

Four tablespoonfuls of yeast is enough for two quarts of 
flour. My experience is that you require first-rate flour if 
you want good bread. I have known “certain sons of Be- 
lial” who asserted that a good cook could make good bread 
out of any sort of ordinary flour, but this I deny emphatically. 
A bad cook can spoil good flour, but Pharaoh’s chief baker 
could not make good bread out of bad flour, and this I will 
die maintaining ! 

I make my bread with leaven, which I mix over night. 
Take half*the quantity of flour you intend to use. I always 
made bread fresh every day and made up two quarts of flour. 
So I took a quart of flour and put it in a half gallon bucket, 
added to it one teacupful of yeast, and a pint of just warm 
water, mixed it perfectly smooth into a batter, covered the 
bucket close, and and set it in a gallon bucket, put on the 
top and hung the bucket on a hook near enough to the kitchen 
stove to keep warm. 

I made up the leaven any time that was convenient be- 
tween six and nine o’clock in the evening. The first thing I 
did when I went into the kitchen next morning (at about six 
o’clock generally), was to look at the leaven, and beat it well 
for a minute or two with a spoon, and then hang it back on 
the wall. At nine o’clock I was ready to mix it up. 

I sifted a tablespoonful of salt and one of sugar in with a 
quart of flour, rubbed into a tablespoonful of lard, and 
mixed it into a soft dough with the leaven. I kneaded it 
smooth, and put it into a greased bucket to rise, covered 
closely and set in a warm place, usually on a little bench or 
box under the hearth of the stove. At eleven o’clock it was 
ready to be kneaded over for its final rising, then I either 
moulded it into rolls or loaves as I liked, greased each one 
all over with sweet lard or butter, and put in a greased pan, 
covered with a thick cloth and another pan, and set it to bake 
at twelve o’clock. I knead it over as soon as it has risen 
enough, a question not settled at all by the clock, but by the 
look and feel of the dough. 

My experience as a bread-maker is that the dough should 
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be kneaded at least three times to make really good bread. 
When you use leaven the beating down of the risen batter in 
the morning takes the place of one kneading. We raise our 
own hops. Two well-trained vines will yield all that are 
needed by an ordinary family. The vine is very pretty, and 
a rapid grower. Well trellised, or trained on strings tied to 


nails against a wall, it will yield a great many hops, and as the | 


vine is a very hardy perennial, once planted it is a sure 
possession ; and the curing of hops is no trouble. 

Gather them as soon as the bloom is wide open, and you 
see the pollen or yellow dust lying distinctly on the petals, 
spread on newspapers ora cloth in the sun, turn them once 
or twice, and by sunset they will be dry enough to tie up in 
strong paper bags and put away. At least that is the way I 
do every year. 


The hop leaf while green will make just as good yeast as | 


the blossoms, as indeed will peach leaves, and the weed that 
the children call rabbit tobacco, the old nurses call boneset, 
and all the rest of creation call life everlasting. It certainly 
makes beautiful looking yeast, and the yeast makes light 


bread. I always thought I could detect the peculiar flavor of | 


the herb in the bread, but that was probably imagination. 
SWEET POTATO PONE. 


This dish, which is practically unknown outside of the Car- 
olinas, is seen in its perfection only in certain families in, or 
from the Cape Fear country, the original recipe having been 
brought by Gov. Sir John Yeamans from Barbadoes in 1665, 
when he came to make the first settlement on the Cape Fear 
river, and preserved by his descendants to the present 
time. 

To be eaten in perfection it must be made exactly accord- 
ing to the recipe given, and served hot. Let no experiment- 
ing housewife add either eggs or milk; or leave out one 
single ingredient or proportion. 

Peel and grate raw sweet potatoes. To five teacupfuls of 
grated potato add three of the same cupfuls of best West 
India molasses, two of good butter, one cupful each of pre- 
served ginger and candied orange peel chopped in small bits 
like citron for a cake; two tablespoonfuls of mixed spices 
beaten fine; one of ground race ginger, and a teaspoonful of 
salt, unless the butter is salted. Mix all these well together, 
and put into a well-buttered, deep, earthernware baking pan, 
and cook slowly. It should be a rich dark brown when done. 
Don’t take it out of the oven until a knife blade thrust to the 
very bottom of the pan comes out clean. Cut it in inch thick 
slices when helping it, and eatithot. It is very nice cold, but 
the butter has a vexatious way of congealing and showing like 
cold grease when it is cold. It can be heated over without 
damage toits excellence. The original recipe had the addition 
of half a tumblerful of the best Jamaica rum, but really good 
rum is hard to get away from the seaboard, and we never used 
it. Mother sometimes put in a cordial glassful of the syrup 
from brandy peaches, for potato pone, like the little Mar- 
chioness’s orange peel and water, will bear a great deal of 
seasoning. I have never seen any one eat it for the first 
time who did not declare it was the very best way sweet po- 
tatoes could be used as dessert. . 


BELLE FRITTERS. 


My first recollection of these superlative fritters dates back 
to a day when I was a tiny little tot, and nurse, at whose 
heels I was ever to be found, was making them for a dinner 
party, at which a gay young naval officer, who was afterward 
to be world-famous as the captain of the Confederate cruiser 
Shenandoah, was to be the cynosure of all eyes. 

Then came all manner of crosses and losses, and in mid- 
vortex such fleshly joys as fritters went out of sight and mind. 


An invalid’s fancy, however recalled them, and with the 
| spirit of a volunteer for a forlorn hope I went out to concoct 
them, or the nearest approximation thereto which I could 
attain. 

I armed myself for the fray with Mrs. Mason’s excellent 
cook book, but it only helped me as to proportions, the mo- 
dus operandi was not given, so I laid it down and took coun- 
sel with common sense and some practical knowledge of 
cooking. 

Here is my process, step by step: First, I puta malin 
bucket on the fire and in it was two pounds of clean sweet 
“country” lard. 

Then I put a pint of waterin a rather deep tin pan and 
set it on the fire, salted it to taste, and put into it one teacup- 
ful of white sugar, when it reached the boiling point I took it 
off (the cook books say stir the flour into it while boiling on 
the fire, but I could not do that,) and stirred by degrees a 
| pint of sifted flour into it, and bless me what a job it was to 

get it perfectly smooth! I put it back on the stove and 
| stirred diligently all the while, and it thickened and kept 
thickening like stiff dough, till in despair I took it off of the 
| fire again, and began to break the eggs—six of them—into it 
| one at a time and stir them in, and oh, but wasn’t it a job! I 
grew frantic; I thought I never would reduce that mass toa 
stirable condition, but I kept on like Gideon after the Mid- 
ianites, “faint yet pursuing;’’ and when the sixth egg was 
beaten in I had subdued my adversary, and had a manage- 
able though very thick batter which I put back on the fire 
and stirred until it smelt cooked, and looked clear. By that 
time the lard in the bucket was boiling, and I dropped, one 
after another, four tablespoonfuls of batter into it. Of course 
each one went immediately to the bottom, and in a minute 
I went there too, with a fork, and gently lifted each fellow up 
and forthwith it sailed on top and staid there. 

The first shape they took was very discouraging, being flat 
and ragged; but by and by as you turn and re-turn them, for 
they are slow things to cook, they puff, and swell, and round 
out like eggs or devil’s puff balls until they are things of 
beauty, belles for true. 

They must brown all over, a rich crisp brown; and when 
done lay them a little apart on a large dish near the fire, and 
serve just as soon as possible, for they lose their exquisite 
crispness, and fall after a while. They are a most beautiful 
dish, and eaten with a rich wine sauce, or powdered. sugar 
and cinnamon, as you happen to prefer, you _ declare 
them to be fit food for gods and men! 

The making of them isn’t one bit of a frolic, aula. 
Unless you have infinite faith in your own capacity, you get 
desperate over it, and make a whole burnt offering of your- 
self, and wish such a dish had never been invented, and all 
the other frantic things common to cooks born above stairs. 

But when they are lying in rosy-brown crispness on some- 
body’s plate, if you are a woman womanly, you will think: 
‘“* Well it was worth all my trouble to see him enjoy the pretty 
things so heartily.” 

The lard used to boil them needs only to be strained 
through the sifter to be just as good as before. Indeed all 
lard used for frying things—except fish and oysters—needs 
only to be strained while hot into another bucket to be “just 
as good as new,” and is a decided saving in the long run 
over the plan of taking a little ,and frying half of it into the 
dish you are preparing and leaving the rest as soap grease or 
waste. Put in enough to completely float the articles to be 
fried, take them out with a perforated ladle, or a fork, letting 
them drip a moment over the frying pan, before laying them 
on the napkin or blotting paper. Then immediately take the 
lard off of the fire when done with it, and strain it at once. 

— Rebecca Cameron. 
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Original in Goop HousEKEEPING. 
BAGS. 
THE POWDER BAG—THE DARNING BAG—THE WorK BAG—THE 
Dust CLorH Bac. 

T seems early to begin writing or 
even thinking of the holiday season 
and its many beautiful or useful 
presents which we give or which 
are given by somebody, but after 
all December will soon be here and 
then our troubles will begin. Not 
that it grieves us to give; oh no, 
but it does grieve us dreadfully to 
be obliged to pass by the beautiful, 
expensive articles which we so long 
to buy and purchase the plainer 
and cheaper things which our 
pocket books and our common 
sense teli us is all we can afford. 
There is a partial remedy for this 

py in making some of our presents at 
as home; there are many dainty and 

even elegant fancy articles which do not cost a great deal of 
time nor money and at the same time may be made by any 
woman with the least taste for work of this kind. First of all 
come the “ Bags.” There are few things that offer more va- 
riety in sorts and sizes and in the number of uses for which 
they are designed than the bags, and few things give greater 
comfort and pleasure to all womankind. 

First of all is the Powder Bag. This is an article which 
almost every one owns and, yet how many have a pretty one? 
Take one ounce of white split zephyr and half a dozen 
skeins of gold colored embroidery silk ; with a moderate size 
needle, crochet first one row in plain stitch, then one row of 
star stitch, repeating over and over again until you have a 
piece the size you wish. Make another the same size and 
sew or crochet the edges of three sides together. Crochet a 
border in shell stitch all around the bag thus formed and 
when finished take your silk and with an embroidery needle, 
put a dot of color in the head of each star stitch; then run a 
crocheted line of the silk all around the outside edge of the 
border and finish with a cord and tassels of the silk and 
zephyr. Into this bag, slip the plain bag of flannel and draw 
up and tie the cord and you have a dainty little present 
which is always acceptable. 

Second, the Darning Bag. This is something every mother 
will appreciate. You can give nothing more acceptable than 
a receptacle for all the socks and stockings as they are 
brought in from the wash, where 
they may be safe and convenient 
of access. This is made of cre- 
tonne, requiring one and one- 
half yards. One yard and a quar- 
ter is cut off and hemmed at both 
ends. Then each side is gathered 
and sewed around a piece of 
pasteboard cut and covered with 
the cretonne, in the mannershown 
by the illustration. One-half 
dozen little brass rings must be 
sewed to the edge of each end of 
the cretonne and a bright ribbon run through to hang it up 
by. If you like, the pasteboard on one side may be double 
and in between, you may put white flannel cut in the same 
shape to receive the needles. ’ 

Third comes the Work Bag. This is only designed for 
fancy work and is made by taking a piece of flannel or cloth 
and cutting out of it four pieces fourteen inches long and 
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about five or six inches broad; point these sections at one 
end in this shape. On each embroider some little 
t| Spray or fancy design or the initials of the one for 
whom it is intended. Line each piece with silesia 
of the color of the silk used to embroider it and 
sew all together as a bag. Run a ribbon draw 
string about an inch and a half from the top, leav- 
ing long ends to tie into a bow; put a bow of the same rib- 
bon on the point at the bottom and your work bag is done. 
Fourth, the Dust Cloth Bag. This may be made of cre- 
tonne or prettier still of colored flannel and or- 
namented as in cut. One piece of cloth about 
fifteen inches long and six wide, pointed at the 
top and straight across the bottom. A second 
piece of cloth is cut the same width and about 
four inches shorter, but square at both ends. 
Sew these two pieces together at the bottom and 
sides and bind them with ribbon or braid; bind 
each separately across the top and leave open to 
slip the dust rag in. A large brass mng at the top and 
smaller ones across the bottom give a neat finish. 
L. Winston. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
A OASTLE IN THE AIR. 


You ask me to sell out my title 
And right to my castle in air, 

Where I dream through the slumberous noontide, 
Forgetful of trouble and care. 


For what shall I barter this castle— 
This beautiful castle in Spain? 

These dreams and these visions poetic, 
And what is the end I shall gain? 


Its walls reach far down in the valley, 
Its tower in the clouds is lost ; 

Its light is electric, from heaven, 
And pictures of infinite cost 


Are hung in each radiant sunset, 

Where the moon and the stars can see; 
And the fragrance of roses and lilies 

On the soft air is wafted to me. 


And here I can lie, all forgetful, 
On nectar and manna can sup; 

There’s no tithing of “ mint and of anise,” 
No washing of “ platter and cup.” 


The facts that are sordid and grinding, 
The fancies that worry and wear, 

The questions that puzzle and tremble 
Come not to the castle in air. 


The “right” and the “‘ wrong” is all settled, 
The “‘ poor” are about me no more; 

Only white-robed and beautiful children 
“ Hide-and-seek ”’ at the open door. 


Then, soulful of rest and refreshment, 
I come back to earth and its strife,— 

Close the door of my beautiful castle, 
And take up the burden of life. 


And for nought upon earth would I barter 
This castle that floats in the air; 

It waits for and welcomes me ever,— 
A refuge from gloom and despair. 


And so I will cherish my visions, 
And treasure the magical key 

That unlocks still the mystical portal 
Of the castle of dreams for me. 


—Mrs. C. H. N. Thomas. 


On the worn features of the weariest face 

Some youthful memory leaves its hidden trace ; 

As in old gardens, left by exiled kings, 

The marble basins tell of hidden springs.—Dr. O. W. Holmes. 
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BALANOING AOOOUNTS 
As Mrs, JENKINS DID WITH Mr. JENKINS. 
HEN Mr. Jenkins went to the city on 

Saturday morning, his wife accom- 

panied him to do a little shopping. 

As they were walking to the train, 

Mr. J., happening to glance down 

at his coat, uttered a vigorous ex- 

clamation, and added, “I thought 
you promised to sew that loose 
button on my coat. Now it is gone, 

and a fine figure I cut! Don’t I?” 

“T’m very sorry John, but—” 

“¢But’ won’t put it on again. 
There’s going to be a committee meeting in the office, too, this 
morning, and I don’t care to look as if I were coming to 
pieces. I’d like to know what was the use of my leaving 
it at home, yesterday?” 

“T had the needle and thread in my hand to do it, John, 
just as the baby fell down-stairs, and that frightened me so 
that it put everything else out of my mind. I was anxious 
about her for hours, you know.” 

“ How she came to get such a fall, is more than I can see. 
What’s the use, any way, of you women staying at home all 
day, if you can’t even keep the children from breaking their 
necks?” 

“She was scarcely out of my sight for a moment all day, 
except just that once, and—” 

“Well, never mind. I suppose you can sew on the button 
to-night ; but I wish you kept a memorandum. What you 
women ever do with your memories I don’t see. Probably 
they’re too precious to use.’ And Mr, Jenkins relapsed into 
silence and a perusal of the morning paper. 

When they were leaving the train, Mrs. Jenkins said meekly, 
“If you are not too busy to-day, John, I wish you would stop 
at Polisher’s and get my lace pin. I shall need it to wear 
to the concert, to-night.» None of my other pins are fit. 
I'd get it myself, if it weren’t so far down town.” 

“There ! I’ve thought of that pin a hundred times, if I have 
once; but I never have more than time to catch the last boat 
when I come past. I’ll get it to-night.” 

Mr. Jenkins had a hurried and busy day, and felt so warm 
in consequence, that he had to stop on his way to the ferry, 
to drink a glass of soda water. That used up all his spare 
minutes, and when he passed Polisher’s jewelry store, he 
was walking as if for a wager. 

One evening, about the middle of the following week, Mr. 
and Mrs. Jenkins sat in “social silence,” on the broad 
piazza, the former trying toread by the waning light, while 
his wife was diligently making entries of some sort, in a little 
red blank-book. 

Mr. Jenkins laid his paper aside for a moment, and watched 
his wife. Finally he said, “I’m glad to see you growing so 
systematic and economical in your housekeeping. I hope it 
will tell when the bills come in.” 

“It’s not housekeeping accounts, this time, John ; though 
I do try to be regular about those.” 

“T don’t see what it can be, then. Seems to me you have 
grown very literary lately. I don’t know how often I’ve seen 
you writing in that book. Suppose you let me have a look at 
it.” And he reached out his hand. 

“ Not just yet,” said Mrs. Jenkins. “ Please wait a little. 
You may see it Saturday night. That is if—if accounts balance, 
or if there is something to my credit.” 

Mr. Jenkins looked puzzled. “So it is an account-book, 
after all. Well, I’d just as soon wait. I will audit it for you 
on Saturday. That is if the items are not too small and 


tedious,—one cent for glove buttons, three cents for hair-pins, 
five cents for a car-fare.” 

“T don’t think you will find the items tedious,” was the re- 
ply ; and the matter dropped. 

About ten o'clock, Saturday night, it occurred to Mr. 
Jenkins to call for his wife’s account-book. 

“ You said it was not your household account, so I suppose 
it has to do with private expenses,” he remarked. 

“It is neither,” said Mrs. Jenkins. “It is only a memo- 
randum of items I wanted to keep in mind.” 

“Well, that’s an excellent idea, though I don’t see why it 
needs balancing.” 

“Perhaps you will see ina moment. It’s an account of 
what ought to have been remembered, and not of what is to 
be ; and I’ll read it myself.” 

“Well, you are a queer woman! That’s all I have to say. 
I don’t see the sense of such a memorandum, but go ahead.”’ 

Mrs. Jenkins began to read aloud. 

“Saturday, Debit.—Forgot to sew button on Mr. Jenkins’s 
coat. Credit.—Mr. Jenkins forgot to bring my pin from 
Polisher’s.” 

Mr. Jenkins whistled and sat upright. “You are keeping 
somebody’s accounts beside your own, I observe.” 

“Certainly, my dear,” said his wife sweetly. “I couldn’t 
make things balance otherwise, you know.” 

He subsided with a resigned air, and Mrs. Jenkins went 
on :— 

“ Forgot to tell Patrick to put away the lawn-mower.” 

“ In consequence of which,” added John in an audible foot- 
note, “it was out all night in the rain, and became shockingly 
rusty.” 

The account proceeded. 

“Sunday: — Forgot the number of our new pew. Mr. 
Jenkins forgot nothing.” A look of quiet triumph shone 
from the arm-chair occupied by paterfamilias. 

“ Monday :—Forgot to have more starch put into the col- 
lars and cuffs. Mr. Jenkins forgot to order a barrel of wood.” 

“Tuesday :—My record clear. Mr. Jenkins forgot to tell 
Jack that Helen Lovering was spending the day here. 
Whereby Jack lost a golden opportunity, may end by losing 
Helen herself; and has had a fit of the blues ever since.” 

“Wednesday :—Forgot to have chocolate instead of coffee 
for breakfast. Mr. Jenkins forgot to send the glazier up to 
mend the pane of glass that baby broke. In consequence of 
which, the rain came in while we were away from home, and 
ruined the new plush chair. Spoilt lawn-mower canceled.” 

“T would suggest,” said a voice from the arm-chair, “that we 
deal with bare items, and dispense with superfluous com- 
ments.” 

“Thursday :— Forgot to keep the scissors out of baby’s 
reach. Century much the worse in consequence.” 

“Mr. Jenkins forgot to mail my letter to Harriet ; as a re- 
result, letting her come up from Bound Brook, yesterday, to 
find the house closed and family out of town.” 

“ Friday :—Forgot my umbrella and left it in the cars. Mr. 
Jenkins forgot, until after dinner, to tell me that Aunt Kate 
was expecting us to dine with her. Consequence, she ate a 
cold dinner alone after waiting an hour.” 

“T have once before remarked,” interposed Mr. Jenkins, 
“that I would be obliged to you for sticking to the account 
in the book.” : 

“Tt will help us to make a just balance, if we weigh con- 
sequences,” replied his wife, placidly. “‘ Have patience; I have 
nearly finished.” 

“ Saturday :—Forgot to see that Bridget put salt into the 
bread. Consequence, it was insipid, but not the comments 
made on it.” 

“Mr. Jenkins forgot to turn off the water in the bath-room 
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this morning.” At this announcement, the gentleman in 
question, raised his eyebrows in sudden recollection and 
looked slightly apprehensive. ‘“ Consequences, the kitchen- 
ceiling fell at 4 o’clock.” 
Bill for damages :— 
To Patrick’s time spent in clearing away rubbish, ‘ $ .50 
To one meat dish, (broken) 75 
To one gravy boat, -25 
To one glass pitcher, 4 -30 
To two pipkins, ‘ .60 
To Sunday’s piece of roast beef buried in mortar, J 1.25 
To Doctor’s services to cook’s injuries, 5 é , 2.00 
To Court-plaster and arnica, . ’ +25 


To Estimated cost of replastering kitchen, . : : 5.00 


Total, $10.90 
“Don’t look so troubled, my dear,” said Mrs. Jenkins 
cheerfully, “I would not let the children tell you, because I 
wanted to break it to you gently. Only, before you go to bed, 
please balance the account for the week.” And she handed 


him the little red book. 
—Lucy Foster. 
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THE FATE OF AN INSPIRATION. 


A pensive maid sat reading. ‘‘ What genius rare!” she sighed. 
**O, would 7 were a poet!” she rapturously cried. 

**T feel such inspiration! Oh, what a blissful doubt— 

Perhaps I am a poet, and never found it out!” 


‘**T think I’ll write a sonnet.”” So sat her down to write. 
Somehow the fit ideas all took themselves to fight; 

Somehow she really cou/dn’t find anything to say, 

Although she toiled and struggled through half a summer’s day. 


At last she cried, bewildered o’er various themes sublime, 

**I know I could write sonnets, if they didn’t have to rhyme!” 
She wept, this embryo poet, then said, as teardrops fell, 

“*T’ll look in my receipt-book, for maybe that will tell.” 


And there she found 
** RECEIPT FOR A RHYME.” 


“Take a trifle of poetry, a small pinch of prose, 
And a handful of nonsense, as every one knows; 
Then put them to simmer, and boil them in time,— 
And when it is finished you’ll have a good Rhyme.” 


The damsel was delighted, here was a perfect guide ; 

Now she would write her sonnet; she took her pen and ¢ried. 
She tried, but strange to mention, that poem wou/dn’t be,— 
Before, she had ideas, but minus r/ymes was she ; 


Now she could rhyme superbly, but all sdeas had fled; 

So, useless was her knowledge. ‘ Blank verse might do,” she said. 
‘Then with new hope she tried it, but this result was worse,— 

Blank brains and blanker paper, but not one small blank verse! 


“* Perhaps,” she mused, “in poetry, the same as making cake, 
You have to ‘use your judgment,’—so I’ll my judgment take; 
I’ve mixed the other items, and ow I shall succeed; 
I’ll write a /ovely poem.’’ The silent minutes speed. 


The watchful clock keeps ticking, the verses must be done; 
She eyes a spotless paper, with not a line—not owe / 

The mocking clock ticks gaily, the saucy minutes fly,— 
Oh! can such aspiration, such high ambition die? 


At last a tearful maiden uplifts her pensive head: 
**T’ve added all my judgment—it’s freezing co/d,”’ she said. 
“* But it is all that’s needed; it leads me to infer 
That I am xof¢ a poet; but oh, / wish J were!” 

MORAL. 
O would-be bards! take warning from this fair maiden’s fate, 
And learn to *‘use your judgment” before it is too late; 
Don’t try to write at random, with naught to write about, 
For if there is no rhyme wéthin, there’ll be no rhyme without. 


—WNellie K. Kellogg. 


THE soul of music slumbers in the shell, 

Till waked and kindled by the master’s spell, 
And feeling hearts, touch them but rightly, pour 
A thousand melodies unheard before.— Rogers. 
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BISOUITS AND BREAKFASTS. 

[Z2is series of papers is Original in GOOD HOUSEKEEPING and ts not 
printed elsewhere. Jt is the only series which Miss Parloa prepares for 
publication regularly.| 

Vv. 

URING the warm weather it was advisable to pro- 
vide light foods for the breakfast, but now that 
cooler days have come, something more sub- 
stantial is better. Many things which were not 
appropriate in warm weather are now particularly 

appetizing. On acold morning the breakfast room isa very 
attractive place if it be made bright with autumn leaves and 
flowers. With pleasant surroundings, and some simple dishes, 
well cooked and served hot, the workers will go forth well 
fortified for the day’s duties. 


(BREAKFAST.) 
Cantaloupe. 
Corned Beef Hash. 
Florida Corn Cake. 
Coffee. 


Oatmeal. 
Poached Eggs on Toast. 
Flannel Cakes. 


Oatmeal Muffins. 

‘Lhe materials for two dozen muffins are a cupful and a half of 
oatmeal mush, a cupful and a half of Graham, half a cupful of 
wheat flour, one cupful of milk, three tablespoonfuls of sugar, two 
tablespoonfuls of butter, two teaspoonfuls of baking powder, half 
a teaspoonful of salt, and three eggs. Beat the salt, sugar, milk 
and yolks of eggs into the mush, beating vigorously for five min- 
utes. Mix the baking powder with the Graham and _ flour. 
Add this and the whites of the eggs, beaten to a stiff froth, to the 
batter. Pour this batter into hot buttered gem pans. Bake ina 
hot oven for half an hour. 

Johnnie Gems. 

For two dozen gems there will be required one pint of sour milk, 
one pint of flour, three gills of corn meal, one gill of molasses, 
one teaspoonful of salt, one teaspoonful and a half of soda and 
one egg. Put the sour milk and molasses ina large bowl. Dis- 
solve the soda in two tablespoonfuls of cold water. Stir this into 
the sour milk and molasses. Now add the meal, flour and salt, 
and beat well. Beat the egg very light and stir it into the batter. 
Pour the mixture into hot buttered gem pans and bake in a hot 
oven for half an hour. 

Thin Corn Bread. 

Into a large bowl put one cupful of corn meal, one tablespoonful 
of butter, half a teaspoonful of salt and one tablespoonful of sugar. 
Pour on this a cupful and a half of boiling water. Beat well, and 
then add one unbeaten egg. Beat for five minutes. Spread this 
about one-fourth of an inch deep ina shallow buttered pan. Bake 
for half an hour ina very hot oven. There should be two crisp 
crusts with a thin layer of soft mush between them when it is done. 
Everything depends upon the thorough beating and a very hot 
oven. 

Corn Drops. 

Make the mixture the same as for thin corn bread, but add two 
well beaten eggs and one gill of cold milk. Drop this in small 
tablespoonfuls on a buttered pan. Bake for twenty minutes ina 
very hot oven. 

Corn Pone. 

Put into a large bowl one pint of white corn meal, two table- 
spoonfuls of butter and one level teaspoonful of salt. Pour over 
this one generous pint of boiling milk. Beat this well. Beat the 
whites of five eggs toa stiff froth and add the yolks to them. 
Beat a minute longer. Add this to the scalded mixture and bake 
in two buttered pans for forty minutes. 

Florida Muffins. 

For two dozen muffins use a scant half cupful of fine breakfast 
hominy, one pint of white corn meal, one pint of milk, half a cup- 
ful of boiling water, three tablespoonfuls of butter, three table- 
spoonfuls of sugar, one level teaspoonful of salt, three teaspoon- 
fuls of baking powder, and three eggs. 

Put the hominy ina small double-boiler, or if you have none, 
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put the hominy in a stewpan and set this pan in another contain- | Now add the melted butter, and beat for a minute longer. Fry 


ing hot water. Set the utensil on the stove, and cook the hominy 
for half an hour. At the end of that time add the salt, sugar and 
butter. Heat the milk to the boiling point and pour it over the 
corn meal. Beat well, and then beat into it the hominy mixture. 
Set away ina cool place. This is to be done in the evening if the 
muffins aré to be served at breakfast the next morning. In the 
morning sift the baking powder into the mixture and add the eggs, 
yolks and whites beaten separately. Bake for twenty-five minutes 
in hot gem pans anda hot oven. One or two extra eggs may be 
used, if you see fit; in which case take only half the given quan- 
tity of baking powder. 

Corn Cake Baked in the Frying Pan. 

This is a peculiar, but very satisfactory, kind of corn cake. It is 
cooked in what in New England is called a spider, and in some 
other parts of the country, a skillet—a frying pan with a short 
handle. The materials used for the cake are one cupful of sour 
‘milk, two cupfuls of sweet milk, two level tablespoonfuls of sugar, 
one teaspoonful of salt, a scant teaspoonful of soda, two eggs, one 
cupful and two-thirds of yellow corn meal, one-third of a cupful of 
flour, and two tablespoonfuls of butter. 

Place a large frying-pan on the back part of the stove, where it 
will heat slowly. Mix all the dry ingredients. Beat the eggs till 
they are light. Dissolve the soda in one tablespoonful of cold 
water, and stir into the sour milk. Add to the dry ingredients the 
sour milk and one cupful of the sweet milk; also the beaten eggs. 
Draw the frying-pan forward where it will get quite hot, and put 
in the butter, greasing the sides and bottom well. Pour the batter 
into this, and then pour in the remaining cold milk, but do not stir. 
Bake for half an hour in a moderately hot oven. 

Sour Corn Cake. 

If you wish to make two shallow pans of the cake use one pint 
of sour milk, three gills of corn meal, the same quantity of flour, 
one-third of a cupful of sugar, one teaspoonful of soda dissolved 
in one tablespoonful of cold water, one scant teaspoonful of salt, 
three eggs, and three tablespoonfuls of butter (melted.) 


Mix all the dry ingredients and rub them through a sieve. Beat 


the eggs, yolks and whites separately. Dissolve the soda and stir 


it into the sour milk. Now add the dry ingredients, the eggs, and 
the melted butter. Bake for half an hour in a moderately hot oven. 

The batter makes nice muffins if baked in hot gem pans. There 
will be enough for two dozen. 

Raised Wheat Flannel Cakes. 

For six persons use a pint and a half of flour, a pint of warm 
milk, half a gill of yeast, a level teaspoonful of salt, two table- 
spoonfuls of butter, and two eggs. 

Put the flour and salt ina deep bowl. Melt the butter in the 
milk. Add this mixture, which should be blood warm, to the flour. 
Now add the yeast, and beat well. Cover the bowl and set ina 
moderately warm place, over night. In the morning beat the 
whites of the eggs toa stiff froth, and then add the yolks, and 
beat a minute longer. Add these eggs to the risen batter and beat 
well. Fry ona griddle, having the cakes about twice as large as 
an ordinary griddle cake. 

Raised Corn Flannel Cakes. 

Use two cupfuls of corn meal, one cupful of flour, one pint of 
boiling water, three gills of cold milk, half a gill of yeast, two 
tablespoonfuls of butter, one tablespoonful of sugar, a level tea- 
spoonful of salt, and two eggs. 

Put the meal, butter, salt and sugar in a bowl and pour the boil- 
ing water on the mixture. Beat well, and gradually beat in the 
cold milk. Now add the flour, and when the batter is smooth, add 
the yeast. Beat the batter vigorously for ten minutes; then cover, 
and let it rise over night. In the morning add the eggs, well 
beaten, and fry the same as wheat flannel cakes. 

Baking-Powder Flannel Cakes. 

To make these you will need these materials: a pint and a half 
of flour, two tablespoonfuls of butter, one level teaspoonful of 
salt, one teaspoonful of sugar, two eggs, two teaspoonfuls of bak- 
ing powder and one pint of milk. 

Mix all the dry ingredients and sift them into a bowl. Melt the 
butter ina hot cup. Beat the eggs very light, and add the milk to 
them. Pour this mixture on the dry ingredients and beat well. 


| like other flannel cakes. 


These flannel cakes may be varied by adding a pint of cold 
boiled rice or a pint of freshly cooked hominy which has cooled 
slightly, but not enough to get caked. 

Fried Mush. 

Into a stew-pan put half a pint of yellow corn meal, two table- 
spoonfuls of flour and one teaspoonful of salt. Pour on this one 
quart of boiling water, beating vigorously to prevent lumping. 
Place the stew-pan on the fire where the contents will cook slowly 
for three hours. At the end of that time rinse a bread pan in cold 
water and pour the mush into it, packing itin smoothly. Set 
away in a cool place. In the morning turn out the mush ona 
board and cut itin slices about half an inch thick. Roll these 
slices in flour and fry them in fat until brown. Drain on a sheet of 
brown paper and serve very kot. 

Fried Mush Balls. 

For this dish use cold mush left from a former breakfast. The 
breakfast mush is made the same as for frying, save that the 
flour is omitted. It is, therefore, softer than when prepared for 
frying. Roll this cold mush into balls about the size of a small 
egg. Dip these balls into beaten egg and then roll in fine dry 
bread crumbs. Place in a frying-basket and fry in fat until they 
are brown. Thin slices of broiled bacon area nice relish with 


these mush balls. 
—WMaria Parioa. 
(Copyright. All rights reserved.]} 
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OOMPENSATION. 


I did not think that I was old, 
Albeit in my hair 

I'd noticed that some silver threads 
Were scattered here and there. 

The age in which we live, they say, 

Makes people prematurely gray. 


Though dependent on my glasses, 
It gave me no surpr.se,— 
Sewing and reading as I do 
Would try most people’s eyes; 
And half our young folks now, you know, 
Wear glasses everywhere they go. 


Rheumatic twinges might have been 
A hint of age to me; 

They used to be old folks’ complaints, 
But doctors all agree, 

That changes of the weather tell 

On young folks nowadays as well. 


I know I’m getting ‘fussy ways,” 
I want things plumb and true: 
I like my cup of tea at noon, 
My quiet corner too. 
. But such things come about, I’ve found, 
Where children are no more around. 


But Iam old. I'll tell you why: 
I’m Grandmother to-day,— 
A fact I’ve seen and felt, and one 
That holds undoubted sway. 
Yes, Grandmother! That used to be 
A name that sounded old to me, 


But with such a compensation, 
How blessed to be old! 
A little grandchild for my own, 
To love, to kiss, to hold! 
A benediction gift the good, 
All Father gives to womanhood. ; 
—Susan Teall Perry 


Suun delays, they breed remorse, 

Take thy time while time is lent thee. 
Creeping snails have weakest force, 

Fly their fault lest thou repent thee, 
Good is best when soonest wrought, 

Lingering labors come to naught.—Souciwed/. 
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MORNING SOAREOROWS. 
Too Orren SEEN IN THE HOMES OF THE WORLD. 

E have all seen these scarecrows; 
some live in distant towns, others 
in our neighborhood, but none of 
them, of course, in our homes. They 
vary in habits. 
others late. 


sometimes given that there is lack of 


early breakfast is to be prepared; 
that children are to be dressed. 
What excuse can there be for grown 
women coming from their rooms in 


uncombed hanging down the back in 
a loose braid, or no braid at all ; with- 


long ago mortgaged to the ragman ! 


Shoes, with many missing buttons, unbuttoned and flapping, | 


an accompaniment to the steps of their careless owners! 
The faces are gray and the hands are uncared for, with dirty 
nails. The expressions even which friends are accustomed 
to see in the afternoon are not visible. 

In a town where people do their own work as a rule, ex- 


cepting washing and ironing, one woman said to another, | 


when speaking of this subject : 


“Oh, did you ever see Mrs. A. in the morning? She wears 


false teeth. One morning when I called I asked her if they | 


hurt her, and she said ‘no;’ she just did not take time to put 


them in until after her morning work was done.” 
The lady explained further that Mrs. A. ate bread and coffee 


for breakfast because she couldn’t chew anything without her 
teeth, and that her speech was very peculiar. 

Mrs. B. wears a green velvet basque burst out under the 
arms and below the elbows, with half its buttons lost. It is 
certainly not a proper garment to wear while broiling steak 
or roasting meat. Neither was it made large enough so that 
the worker could move with ease in lifting either up or down. 
The kitchen is evidently not the place for it. She utilizes an 
old sham skirt that was made to be worn with a long polo- 
naise so that it has dress material only in a small ruffle at the 
bottom and a few inches above it with an elaborate front, 
dirty and in tatters. The polonaise is never worn with it 
now. Sometimes the costume is a blue cloth basque, once a 
beautiful garment worn for evenings at home. It is hideous 
with spots and dirt generously distributed over ifs surface. 
Its old admirers can scarcely recognize it. A handsome and 
expensive set of buttons that were carelessly sewed on, have 
all been lost except four or five. 

When a woman chooses to array herself thus she astonishes 
the natives, while strangers are at a loss to know whether she 
is mistress or maid. 

What an enjoyable time the husband and children of Mrs. 
A. must have looking at such a spectacle! the children get- 


ting it for a memory-picture to hold forever, and the husband | 


comparing it with the picture he always saw in the afternoons 
and evenings before he was married. 
wasted in over-adornment before marriage had been saved 
for after marriage, the general average would have been very 
much better; it would certainly have added both to the 
appearance and happiness of the home. 

How can women be so reckless of what is a part of their 
best capital in making home pleasant for their husbands and 
children? It is worth while to dress to help to win the hus- 
band, and why is it not worth while to dress to keep him? 


Some get up early; | 
The reasons for their | 
peculiar dress in the morning are | 


time to appear otherwise ; that an | 


the morning in this way? The hair | 


out collar or pin, and with a dress | 


If time that had been | 


A girl at seventeen married an only son. She had always 
been accustomed to dress her hair in a becoming way and to 
put on a different dress for the afternoon. Her hair was in 
crimping pins until the afternoon, but was combed, brushed 
and put up. She always dressed neatly. She never did and 
never needed to apologize for her appearance in the fore- 
noon while in her working clothes. She said in all the years 
of her married life,—and she has grand-children,—that she 
had never neglected to dress her hair, excepting during 
serious illness. For two years she lived on the Western 
plains where she met no one for weeks, yet there was not an 
afternoon when she did not look her best for her husband and 
children. She had six children, did her own work and has 
nearly all her life had some of her husband’s relatives to care 
for. Often it is four o’clock before she can put on her after- 
noon dress, but it is puton. Her husband pays her all the 
little attentions which women hold so dear and which many 
husbands and wives do not know how to keep for a year even. 
There are many little things which are good as steady invest- 
ments, if we may call them that, though they have nothing to 
_ do with dollars and cents; but they do have to do with that 

which is of more value. 

It is these little things which the mother does, and that her 
| daughters learn from her by example, which make their 
| homes ; just as it is the neglect of these things which mars 

many a home either to a separation of its founders or to one 
| of life-long misery. One would think sometimes that there 
was but one day left for work and it was absolutely necessary 
that it should be done with as much hurry as possible, yet 
when night comes the tired worker is surprised at the little 
that has been accomplished. 

No woman can respect herself when she appears at such a 
| disadvantage. She is cross because of slack habits but is the 
last to acknowledge it and toreform. They are not them- 
selves who are forced to meet visitors when they are looking 
their worst. What might have been a very pleasant call from 
a lady is always remembered by her friend with a blush be- 
cause of the discomfort of a disorderly toilet. 

Such carelessness reflects on the whole household. The 
husband who was once so careful to appear in spotless attire 
has now anything but spotless clothes. The wife no longer 
mentions, much less notices, when he goes to his business that 
the collar of his coat needs cleaning, or his boots need brush- 
ing The boys are brought up to see these habits of their 
father, and help to make work for an orderly woman, or they 
are so lacking in observation that they choose “ scarecrows” 
for wives and thus the elements become hereditary from both 
sides of the family. 

A woman who has no regard for her appearance for the 
first half of the day grows careless concerning the condition 
of her home and all that pertains to it. It soon becomes 
easy to sit down to read in a room in dire disorder. A 
chance caller is offered an apology, or none at all, according 
as the housekeeper has decided whether she has a right to 
keep her home just as she chooses, or be guided by neighbor- 
hood opinion or custom. Such dressing is demoralizing to 
the person, the family and home. Do any of your neighbors 
appear as scarecrows in the forenoon? or anybody in your 
town? 


O wad some pow’r the giftie gie us 

To see oursels as other see us! 

It wad frae monie a blunder free us— 
And foolish notion. 


—Fauline Adelaide Hardy. 


WITHOUT our hopes, without our fears, 

Without the home that plighted love endears, 

Without the smiles from plighted beauty won, 

Oh, what were man? A world without a sun.—Campoei/. 
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EOONOMY 


THaT Dotu Not TEND TO POVERTY. 


O much has been said in the pages of 
Goop HousEKEEPING upon Economy, 
“saving the fragments that nothing be 
lost,” “looking after the bits,” “ pov- 
erty cakes,” etc., that the matter be- 
gan to weigh upon my mind quite 
seriously. My footsteps would sound 
“economy,” “economy” as I walked 
4 back and forth at my work, and even 

my little “wee-wag” took up the re- 
frain and would tick, “ e-conomy, econ- 
omy, economize, economize,” with 
great regularity and persistency. I 
hardly ued throw away a crust of bread, a bit of meat or any- 
thing that had once been considered edible, for fear that 
somewhere in them lay wonderful capabilities which needed 
only the magic of Maria Parloa or “ Molly” to develop into 
most nutritious and relishing dishes. 

I am a strict believer in economy and frugality, but I have 
learned that economy is a relative, and not as many suppose, 
an absolute term. That which is economy for me may not be 
so for my neighbor, and vice versa. It is very poor economy 
for me to buy round steak, out of an allowance of one dollar 
and then spend a large proportion of what remains to buy ma- 
terial for that insipid nothingness called “Angel Food.” I 
find it far better to buy a good sirloin or porter-house steak 
and then make a cake requiring but two eggs, which to our 
notion far surpasses “Angel Food” in excellence. In our 
household it is rare that we have bits of bread left over. 
We have a bread-board and cut bread as it is needed, thus 
avoiding bits and slices. Generally speaking, a careful house- 
wife can calculate the amount of food required for the family 
meals, but housekeepers must make up their minds that there 
will be some waste in spite of all efforts to the contrary. The 
best and most careful will sometimes find the oven too hot, so 
that some article in the family baking will be burned and 
must be thrown away. Sometimes food will sour and will not 
permit of even being made into “ poverty cakes,” and must 
therefore be lost. 

In my housekeeping experience, which covers a period of 
nine years, I have come to the following conclusions: First, 
Economy may be carried to such an extent as to become 
chronic. Second, Woman’s mission does not consist in spend- 
ing all her energies in studying a five-cent piece in order to 
discover the secret of enlarging its capabilities. Third, It is 
not the mission of the wife or mother to make savings banks of 
the family stomachs. Buy enough, select the best; cook 
enough ; eat all you want, but do not have a large quantity of 
anything left over, which will require time and strength and 
the addition of other materials to render palatable. 


FALSE ECONOMY. 


From time immemorial men and women have been in the 
habit of laying mortgages on their backs, making hands, 
muscles and nerves do the work that money ought to do, 
simply that they may out-shine their neighbors, in a large 
house, a new piano, handsome lace curtains or a “ fashionable 
library,” and when all has been procured, if indeed Mother 
Nature has not foreclosed her mortgage, the fingers are too 
stiff to play the piano, the mind too dull to enjoy the library, 
the back, bent almost double, is held in place by the sharpest 
of rheumatic stitches, and the soul has been so pinched and 
starved as to be beyond the power of redemption. 

How has such a state of affairs been brought about? Oh, 
by economy, saving the pennies at the expense of health, 


strength and soul expansion. We can all of us cite instances 
that have come under our observation, and may have entered 
into our experience, wnere thé “ women folks” have made a 
bargain with the “ man folk” that they will do all the work, 
providing he will pay them the money which it will cost to 
hire help. Spring suits made and draped in the latest style’ 
loom up in the imagination of mother and daughters, and for 
a time everything passes along smoothly. The spring house- 
cleaning is disposed of in short order ; stoves are taken down 
before the frost is out of the ground, the heavy spring work 
is done up early so that the said “ women folks” can have a 
chance to sew on the new suits before the warm days come on. 
But one day the doctor is called to visit the mother or daughter 
and the old story is repeated, “ Oh! I guess we tried to do too 
much and got overdone.” Fortunate it is for the sick one if 
long illness does not follow and if the front door does not 
wear “drapery.” Ten times the amount saved (?) gone to 
the doctor, and poor Mother Nature has to repair the wasted 
strength by slow and wearisome stages. 

This is no sketch of fancy. It is a scene that is often and 
often repeated. Few people realize that physical strength is 
an income as much as is money. To many women it is the 
only income they possess, and all agree that if we more than 
exhaust the moneyed income some one is made to suffer by 
our indebtedness. So, if we are continually overdrawing 
from the exchequer of physical strength, we suffer. 

It is a greater wrong to be extravagant with strength than to 
be extravagant with money. It is poor economy to save 
pennies at the expense of a great deal of strength and time. 
Spend all in moderation but hold time and strength as of more 
value than money. 

False ambition is one prolific source of false economy, and 
it is truly pitiable to see the woful ignorance that exists 
regarding true economy. More true economy is practiced 
among the very rich than among the very poor. The best 
economy is practiced among the middle classes. Give one 
dollar to each of two women, one selected from the middle 
class, the other from the very poor class, the former will 
buy flour and yeast and make twenty loaves or more of 
good bread ; the latter will spend it for poor bread and beer 
and will not have one cent left after three days’ time. The 
poor do not understand economy or buying to advantage and 
they do not care to learn, hence they are poor. Many a 
woman works at washing, ironing housecleaning, scrubbing, 
day after day, year after year, wages are paid regularly, but 
there is no knowledge as to the best means of spending 
money. Coal is bought by the pail, thus making the cost to 
the consumer from eight to twelve dollars per ton for what 
could be -purchased for four dollars at a yard. Bread is 
bought from the baker, thus making the cost of bread two 
or three hundred per cent. more than need be. Physical 
strength put into the making of good bread is good economy. 
In this way money is saved, and the good bread produced, in 
turn helps to preserve the strength. The poorer classes have 
an ambition to dress, and this ambition is cultivated above 
every other. The hard-earned wages go fast for cheap goods, 
tawdry ribbons, poor laces, brass jewelry, false frizzes, etc. 
The clothing is made up in a slack manner—the stitches grin 
at you; the cheap lace is ruined before the season is half 
over, and the ribbons are unfit for use or beauty before they 
are worn six weeks. It is among this class that we find the 
most shameful, wicked, extravagant waste of strength, time 
and money. 

TRUE ECONOMY. 

A lack of a knowledge of true economy keeps many a 
family in squalor and filth. True economy consists in a proper 
adjustment of time, strength and money. It does not consist 
solely in saving money; it may consist in spending it. It 
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does not always consist in saving bread crumbs for bread 
puddings which frequently prove to be ndthing more than 
flavored and sweetened poultices. (Oftentimes, however, they 
are very good provided there have been but a few bread 
crumbs used.) Sometimes it may be far better economy to 
give away a half worn dress than to rip, wash, dye, press and 
make it over with new material. 
An ample wardrobe and a lean larder go with poor econ- 
omy. Give each a comfortable showing. 
A volume might be written on this great subject which so 


few people have mastered. The wise man who lived a thou- 


sand years before Christ had the kernel of the whole matter 
when he said, “ There is that scattereth, and yet increaseth ; 
there is that withholdeth more than is meet, but it tendeth to 


poverty.” 
—Ida Branch Mills. 
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OCTOBER HERE AGAIN. 


The elms are clad with brown and gold, 
The maples robed in red, 

Blue asters over hill and wold 
Their fringéd blossoms spread ; 

The golden rod still blazes bright 
By every dusty way; 

The dusky cricket day and night 
Chants loud his shilly lay. 


The nests swing empty on the bough, 
Each tender birdling flown; 

And few the birds remaining now 
To cheer with song the lone, 

Dim groves, a little month ago 
So joyous all the day 

With their glad voices’ ceaseless flow, 
In chant and roundelay. 


The brackens by the brooklet clear 
Toss dry and withered fronds; 
The sedges, tawny grown and sear, 
Lean o’er the dreamful ponds, 
Where many leafy shallops float 

In idle, aimless quest, 
As noiseless as a cloudlet-boat 
Sails heaven’s cerulean breast. 


A haze enfolds the far-off hills 
That early hide the sun; 
A loneliness the valley fills 
When short-lived day is done. 
O month! so ominous, yet so fair, 
Svon thou must go, and we 
Gaze on a world of beauty bare, 
And ’reft of melody. 
—E£. B. Lowe. 
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GOOD WORDS FROM GOOD BOOKS. 
True and uniform politeness is the glory of any young man. 


A man’s bearing wins ten superior women where his boots and 
brains win one. 

Ifa man stand before a woman with respect for himself and 
fearlessness of her, his suit is half won. 

Thorough appreciation of a good woman, on the part of a young 
man, is one of the strongest recommendations to her favor. 

A young man who, with any degree of earnestness, declares that 
he never intends to marry, confesses to a brutal nature or per- 
verted morals. 

The more of a man you become, and the more of manliness you 
become capable of exhibiting in your associations with women, 
the better wife you will be able to obtain. 

The body is the temple or the tabernacle of a soul that shall 
live forever. What do you think of stuffing the front 
door of such a building full of the most disgusting weeds that you 
can find, filling the chimney with snuff? 


—J. G. Holland. | places water well, set the glass top firmly on the base, and se- 
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WARDIAN OASES. 

A LITTLE oF June DropPrep INTO DECEMBER. 

T is possible to imprison a little of the fleet- 
’ ing summer for winter enjoyment, by mak- 
ing a fernery, establishing an aquarium and 
gathering aftermath. For there is nothing 
more pleasant when the wind is blowing a 
great gale, and the air is white with a drift. 
ing snow storm, than to sit by a roaring 
fire and look, so to say, in the heart of the 
woods. A miniature woods, to be sure, 
but let memory magnify it,—there are the 
mosses and ferns and the delicate running 
vines,—the mosses were gathered everywhere, the ferns grew 
by the brook where the cardinal flower nodded its brilliant 
head and the plover wooed his mate ; the vines crept among 
them to the water’s edge, and somehow, the fronds of the 
one, and the graceful spread of the other seem to whisper of 
its musical murmur, and you forget for a moment that the 
thermometer is down to zero and lose yourself in a summer 
revery. 

The indoor cultivation of ferns is usually supposed to entail 
considerable outlay, and many are kept from undertaking it 
because wardian cases and domes—ur less so small that there 
is no pleasure in them—are so expensive. Something just as 
satisfactory may be constructed at home with a trifling ex- 
penditure ; decide upon the size of base you wish—sixteen 
inches wide and twenty-four inches long is a very good pro- 
portion—then find, or have made a wooden box of these di- 
mensions, and six or seven inches in depth, being sure to cut 
a groove inside the top on which to set the glass. Paint, or 
stain the outside some unobtrusive color, and decorate as 
taste may dictate—with rustic work, or with some design with 
your brush. Line the inside with zinc, place a layer, one inch 
in depth, of charcoal and bits of pounded brick or broken 
pottery for drainage; then prepare the soil by mixing one- 
third sand and a little fine gravel with two-thirds wood soil 
and a few handfuls of finely-broken charcoal. The glass 
covering should be made of three panes of glass, twenty-four 
inches long by sixteen inches wide (two for the sides and one 
for the top), and two panes for the ends, each sixteen inches 
square ; these may be firmly fastened together with the aid of 
a little picture moulding, or may be fastened by pasting narrow 
strips of cotton cloth over the edges, first securing the ends 
and side, then putting on the top; when this is dry, paste yet 
another strip of cloth to make sure that it is firm, then cover 
with strips of stout paper, which may be afterwards painted 
olive or some dark shade. The latter method applies better 
to a smaller size, say seven by nine glass; it is hardly strong 
enough for the large panes, which are better and safer put to- 
gether by a glazier—and in that case one end may be made 
to slide. The furnishing of the fernery is an easy matter, al- 
ways selecting small plants that there may be space for 
growth; place the tallest in the center, and carpet well with 
mosses,—the club mosses are admirable for this purpose, and 
all mosses that root in earth thrive nicely. The maidenhair 
fern is daintiest of all ferns and rivals the exotic sorts; any 
of our delicate low-growing native varieties may be used to 
advantage, and the woods’ creepers are a great addition; 
the partridge vine, selecting one with many berries, for the 
bright, glistening red contrasts charmingly with the pale and 
dark greens of the ferns and mosses; the gold-thread with its 
glossy, delicately notched leaves, is also pretty and effective. 
Add one or two small exotic ferns and a plant of Peperomia 
with its pretty grayish white striped leaves, and you have 
ample furnishing for a simple fernery; when all are in their 
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cure it with putty, so that there may be no crevice through 
which moisture may escape—the putty may be covered with 
an inexpensive moulding or anything taste dictates—and your 
fernery is complete. It is a matter of give and take between 
the ferns and the glass,—the latter prevents the moisture 
from escaping, the ferns absorb it, then throw it off and the 
glass takes it again and so on for two or more months, if a 
sufficient quantity of water is given in the first place. And in 
the meantime, the ferns are sending up new fronds; there 
are many phases in the moss life, and occasionally tiny snails 
journey around the glass, and there are fresh arrivals in the 
shape of little seedlings of different sorts. It is a miniature 
world of which its maker is the sovereign, and to watch its 
births and deaths, its comedies and tragedies, is pleasant em- 
ployment for the leisure hours of winter; the ferns improve 
upon acquaintance, and so interesting does the study become 
that the winter’s watching often leads to the setting up of an 
herbarium, and thus the fernery gives the impetus which 
leads to a large collection. 

When it comes to the aquarium, one may choose between 
the inexpensive globe, the more pretentious square or oblong 
one, or one which may be made at home with the glazier’s 
aid. A medium sized oblong one gives the greatest satisfac- 
tion, and will serve for our“model. Place in it, first, well 
washed scouring sand an inch in depth, scattering over that 
coarse gravel and small pebbles of pretty shapes and colors, 
then build an arch in the center by placing two stones of 
equal hight firmly in the sand and laying another across 
them; bits of marble irregular in shape are useful and effec- 
tive for this purpose. The opening thus made seems to afford 
especial pleasure to the inhabitants of the aquarium, the 
fishes delighting to hide behind it, or dart through it, and the 
turtles to climb upon it,—in fact, if turtles are to be kept in 
this miniature pond, the little arch should be built up high 
enough to project above the water and make a resting place 
for them. By way of ornamentation pretty shells may be 
placed here and there, or bits of coral, but the most important 
feature is to so balance animal and plant life that one will 
sustain the other. The plants may be obtained from the 
brook and pond, or from the florist ; almost any pretty aquatic 
plants will be suitable,—water-cresses, eel-grass, floating- 
heart, or the sagittarias, graci/is and variabilis ; a small calla 
will thrive well, and branches of tradescantia may be placed 
to droop over the side, and will soon root in the water. 
Anchor all roots firmly by tying them to small pebbles and 
pressing them in the sand. After the aquarium is arranged 
and the plants in their places, it should stand certainly two 
weeks, or until the plants begin to grow, and should not be 
overstocked with fishes at first. Nor is it best to place gold 
fishes with common fishes and turtles, as they require different 
food and treatment; the turtles rarely disturb dace or other 
common fishes, but a snapping turtle an inch and one-half in 
diameter was placed with a pair of gold fishes and three or 
four dace, and literally nagged the gold fishes to death, swim- 
ming after them from one side of the aquarium to the other, 
evidently from pure maliciousness; the pretty little fellows 
were found one morning in a dying condition with fins and 
tail nearly eaten off, and the turtle was proved to be the de- 
spoiler, but never molested the dace, although they were kept 
together a year. In addition to the dace and minnows, the 
fishes known in the vernacular as the “pumpkin seed” and 
the “ bull head,” thrive well in the little house pond; small 
ones should be selected, if not, the number should be few. 
Perhaps the snails are the most important, if most humble 
occupants, for their office of scavenger is essential to the well- 
being of all the others; various kinds of fresh water snails 
and clams should be put in, and there is a large water beetle 
which is quite at home, and is a curious study. The cray-fish 


may be added, but generally makes mischief; the better place 
for this odd crustacean is in a glass hyacinth jar; put sand 
and gravel in the bottom and-a bit of eel-grass, and with an 
occasional change of water it will live indefinitely, and is 
most amusing to watch; a bit of fresh meat should be given 
it now and then, taking care to remove any particles remain- 
ing. The aquarium should be filled with brook water, and 
should have all impurities removed every few days, by means 
of a syphon, and water added from time to time as the supply 
becomes exhausted. 

The walks to the brook or little pond in search of materials 
for the fernery and aquarium may be turned to account in 
other directions—one so often comes upon unexpected treas- 
ure—a weed whose seed vessels have taken on some attrac- 
tive or unique shape, a branch of blackberry leaves glowing 
with autumnal fire, coral sprays of bitter-sweet berries, or 
wild-rose bushes whose fruitage blushes more richly under 
the sun’s late kisses than its flowers did under his milder ca- 
resses in June. The sedges have perfected into graceful tas- 
sels and sprays; the clematis’ feathery wreaths garland the 
old rail fence; and here, if anywhere, may be found after- 
math of all sorts; pallid stalks of golden-rod, and occasional 
spikes yet golden and glowing; the brown corymbs of the 
yarrow, the snow of the everlasting, and dominant over all, 
the Virginian creeper with its ruddy beauty. Then a soft 
little breeze sends down a parti-colored shower of leaves 
upon the whole, and flecks of crimson, yellow, pale green 
and bronze brighten the old zig-zag fence and all the hum- 
ble but lovely products of nature sheltered within its 
friendly angles. 

Laden with all these souvenirs of summer, one goes home 
in the glorious autumnal sunset in a pleasant, yet half sad 
revery, to fill a favorite vase, to send the soft sprays of cle- 
matis and waxen bitter-sweet clambering over an arch, or en- 
wreathing the picture of some sweet faced saint like a glory- 
circle—a little of summer’s laughter to mingle with winter's 
sighs. 

—Ada Marie Peck. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


TWO LIVES. 


We worked together, side by side, 
We planned our future glory so, 
Till Love called her, and, deeply tried, 
The woman bade the artist go. 


I strive alone and, lonely, find 
That toil which once was pleasure sweet ; 
Yet choose the path, with steadfast mind, 
Marked out before my willing feet. 


I clamber up the hights alone,— 
How far they stretch what eye may see ?— 
Men follow where my steps have gone: 
Yes, men are glad to follow me. 


And she gave all her hope for this,— 
One little hearthfire bright to keep; 

But for her goodman’s nightly kiss, 
Her baby to sing soft to sleep. 


And I—am great; and she—is blest ; 
Life cannot give it all to one: 

To her, the quiet ways of rest; 
To me, the praise for deeds well done. 


My woman’s heart at times would give 
For what she has all else beside. 
Her ardent soul, how can it live 
Thus trammeled and be satisfied ? 


With children grouped about her knee; 
A life surrendered to my art; 
All that for her, all this for me, — 


To which has come the better part? 
—Ruth Hall. 
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FAMILY FASHIONS AND FANOIES. 

XIX. 

WooLen GOWNS FOR THE COMING WINTER.—BLACK SILK GOWNS, 
AND A WEALTH OF LACcEs. 

HE bordered woolens intro- 
duced last winter promise this 
season to come into general 
use. This is another instance 
of the length of time which it 
takes to introduce some fash- 
ions while others are intro- 
duced because immediately 
popular and are soon cast 
aside. Plain cloths with a 
slieht twill and rough camel’s 
hair cloths are both intro- 

ai duced with ornamental sel- 
vages. The pure silken textured woolens, like India cash- 
mere, and French cashmere, are ornamented with India 
borders in the colors and patterns of Valley cashmere shawls 
while the rough camel’s hair goods and tweeds are finished 
with bands above the selvage, in contrasting color to the 
cloth. Camel’s hair cloths in rough effects, with long silken 
hairs on their surface will be exceedingly fashionable all 
winter with black silk underskirts. Silvery gray cloth redin- 
gotes finished with a Directoire vest of black silk and open- 
ing over a black silk skirt of pleatings, will be an excellent 
style for a winter gown. There are many black matelassé 
petticoats, introduced with Directoire polonaises imported 
from Paris. Some of the new matelassé goods introduced 
for this purpose are ornamented with raised figures, made 
with passementerie drops and buttons. A few matelasses are 
imported in colors. These are for the skirts to evening 
dresses, and evening wraps. The favorite shape for evening 
wraps this season is the Irish Connemara cloak. Circulars of 
white matelassé, ornamented with gold, and finished with 
borders of white curled Angora goat, are especially beauti- 
ful. Dull yellow satins combined with yellow brocade on 
a cream-white ground and pure white satins combined with 
brocades in dull Empire green figures on a white ground are 
both used for evening dresses. 


BLACK SILK GOWNS AND BROCADES. 


The new brocades for winter are on gros-grain, /aille 
Jrancaisé, satin, and satin and peau de soie grounds. The 
most elegant black silk gowns will be made of these brocades, 
in coats, in redingotes and other styles, opening over a petti- 
coat which matches in silk the groundwork of the brocade. 
Trimmings of jet and lace will both be used, and fine silk 
fringes are shown on imported dresses to some extent. Thus 
a heavy corded gros-grain with a brocade in satin figure, 
sunk in the ground, in any of the large conventional or flower 
designs introduced this winter will be made up with a plain 
gros-grain petticoat, which is only displayed in front where it 
often extends in pleats from the waist line to the edge of the 
skirt. The polonaise or redingote of brocade fits the figure 
smoothly and is finished in front in various ways: Under- 
neath a simulated vest of jet; with a soft, full vest of plain 
silk, or a folded Directoire vest of plainer silk. A slight full- 
ness is given to this garment at the back by pleatings over the 
tournure. Passementeries of solid jet in the effect of em- 
broideries, trim this garment in lengthwise bands, never 
around. Fringes and drooping ends are not used for this 
purpose. The pendent trimmings are reserved for the sides 
of draperies and other purposes but are entirely out of place 
as an accompaniment to the severe style of the redingote. 

The newest black silks are the armure silks which may be 
combined with armure brocades and trimmed with jet to re- 


lieve them from the effect of mourning dress. The most pop- 
ular silk of the hour is probably the old gros-grain, in heavy 
cord, and these silks are now made so well that a durable, ex- 
cellent dress may be readily selected at any trustworthy shop. 
Peau de soie silks, which are finished with so high a lustre that 
they look like satin, are also very fashionable. This silk takes 
its name from its tiny, almost infinitesimal armure effect, like 
the raised cells on the flesh of a plucked bird. It was thus 
first called peau de Cygne and is now known as peau de soie. 

As nearly every lady keeps herself supplied with a black- 
silk dress, a word of caution on this point may not be out of 
place. There is an abundance of cheap and attractive silks 
offered in the shops, which would lead one to suppose that 
silk goods are really cheaper than they were ten years ago. 
This is not the case. A good black silk always commands its 
value, and a good gros-grain silk which will wear and give 
full satisfaction cannot now be purchased for less than $2 or 
$2.50 a yard. It is not wise to pay much over this for a plain 
silk, nor is it probable that a good silk will be found at a 
lower price. Under $2 a yard the buyer strikes the machine- 
made silk. The power loom has never been adjusted to the 
fiber of silk so that it will weave without pulling or stretching 
out at intervals, and this weakens the fabric when it is 
finished and causes it to break when in wear. The light 
surahs, the thin summer silks and India silks are usually 
durable goods. These are made by both hand and power 
loom. The Swiss and English silks, which were always made 
by hand loom, the manufacture of which is now virtually 
abandoned, were exceptionally durable goods, although they 
usually sold for less than a dollar a yard. The American 
checked and plaided silks, which have superseded them at 
the same price, in no way compared with them in durability 
because they were made by the power loom. 


LACE KERCHIEFS AND COLLARS. 


There are many new shapes for winter in lace collars, 
jabots and fichus intended for afternoon wear. The abun- 
dance of lace is a feature of the coming styles. Pleated frills 
of lace form flat collars and are sometimes extended down 
the front of the waist as far as the belt. Dérectoire cravat 
bows are edged with wide pleated frills of lace. Some of the 
new flat collars of pleated lace end in lace bows, each a yard 
long, which are caught together at the throat with a cluster of 
moireribbon. There are flat Berthas of lace, pointed back and 
front, which may be worn with a low-necked evening dress. 

A flat collar with an irregular jabot and knot of silk muslin, 
mixed with lace with some delicate starry pattern may be 
added to an otherwise plain toilet to give a dressy finish. 
There are also large shawls of lace net, bordered with wide 
frills of lace, which may be worn like fichus in the shepherdess 
fashions of Marie Antoinette’s time. 

—Helena Rowe. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
POISON IN THE BREATH. 

The poisonous nature of the air exhaled from the lungs 
has been proved by Dr. Brown-Sequard. His discovery is, 
first, that the air exhaled nearly always contains ammonia; 
secondly, this air contains, in very minute quantities, organic 
matter which, if not already putrefied on leaving the broncho- 
pulmonary passages, has great tendency to rapid alteration, 
even at a low temperature ; thirdly, confined air charged with 
pulmonary exhalations is extremely noxious. He injected a 
quantity of liquid produced by condensation of exhaled air 
of a dog, into the carotid artery of a strong, healthy rabbit; 
this was followed by arrest of heart and lung action and the 
animal died within a minute. It is believed that exhaled air 
contains minute quantities of poisonous particles of very en- 
ergetic action when concentrated. 
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FANOY WORK FOR YOUTHFUL FINGERS. 

LookING TOWARDS CHRISTMAS. 
2HE long, rainy autumn afternoons that are now on 
their way to so many country girls in so many 
country homes can not be more pleasantly occu- 
pied than in doing some kind of fancy work in 
preparation for the coming Christmas. It seems early 
to begin to talk about Christmas, but it is never too 
early to begin to work for it. Even those who begin 
in January always have a little hurrying to do when 
the holidays draw near. The articles described below make 
pretty gifts, are simple and inexpensive, and are easily made 
by the more or less skillful fingers of the “little women ” of 
the household. 


A DECORATED BLOTTER. 


Choose a handsome advertising card, with little or no print- 
ing on its face. On one end, or on one of the corners of the 
card, fasten, with stitches of strong thread, a bow of satin 
ribbon, placing it so as to conceal whatever printing there may 
be. If you fringe the ends of the bow, cut the fringe in a 
point or scallop. To the back of the card, then, glue or gum 
a piece of blotting board. The advertisements of insurance 
companies are often printed on large blotters, and from one 
of these a piece of the board may be cut to correspond in 
size with the card. 

A TOY AUTOGRAPH ALBUM. 


This should be of fanciful shape, that of a lady’s boot 
being very pretty. Having cut a paper pattern of the shape 
you decide upon, cut the covers out of silver card board; or 
make them of plain pasteboard and cover them with plush. 
Then cut twelve leaves, of the same shape and size, from 
nice writing paper, and, laying all together in book form, 
carefully punch two holes, about an inch apart, through one 
end,—through the top of the boot, if the boot shape be used. 
The book is held together by a tasseled cord or very narrow 
ribbon run through these holes. 


A HANGING TOILET CUSHION. 


Cut four diamond-shaped pieces about ten inches long, 
three of them from soft, strong cotton cloth, the fourth one 
from gray or dark blue dress flannel. Sew together two of 
the three cotton pieces, and stuff the sack thus made as full 
as it can be crowded of woolen rags snipped up fine. ‘To one 
side of this cushion baste smoothly the flannel diamond. On 
the third cotton diamond baste, in “ crazy” fashion, bits of 
velvet, silk, or cashmere, using all three of these materials if 
you have not enough of one of them. Where one piece of 
the patchwork joins another, work fancy stitches along the 
seam with buttonhole twist or embroidery silk. Plain cat- 
stitch will do very well, if the worker is not familiar with the 
more elaborate stitches. Now baste this diamond over the 
face of the cushion, sew a quilled or box-pleated ribbon 
round the edge to cover the joining seam, and fasten a 
ribbon to the upper point, or to the two side points, to sus- 
pend it by. Furnished with nice pins of several sizes and 
hung at the right hand of the mirror, this hanging cushion is 
most convenient and very ornamental. 


A “BLUE AND GOLD” PINCUSHION. 


A pincushion that will stand on the table, and will “ stay 
put,” is an article always desired by those who have much 
sewing todo. A good foundation for this is a sardine can. 
Some of the imported sardines come in cans about two inches 
deep, very prettily gilded. Procure a pasteboard box that 
will just fit into the can. ‘Turn the box upside down, and to 
the bottom of it tack a thick mat of curled hair. Over this 
put one layer of old flannel. Then cover the whole box with 
If it goes in 


pale blue cashmere, and fit it into the can. 


| hard, all the better. A bow of light yellow ribbon in the 
center of the top of this pincushion makes it gayer and 
prettier. 


A LOUNGE PILLOW AND PILLOW CASES, 


A pair of white linen or white cotton slips for a lounge 
pillow, is a pretty Christmas gift. Make the pillow case only 
the width of its hem longer than the pillow. Let the hem be 
about four inches wide, with three buttonholes in one half, 
and on the other half three small pearl buttons. My own 
very best, “dress-up” sofa pillow cases have a broad lace, 
knitted of linen thread, on the edge of the hem; above the 
hem arow of double hemstitching; above that the initial B, 
embroidered in white. A plainer, but still handsome pair, 
have no trimming but a crocheted insertion above the hem. 

For the pillow it will be well to take a bed pillow, ready 
made,—one of the old-fashioned narrow ones. Shake all the 
feathers down into a little more than half the space of the 
tick, then fold the empty end over and baste it down. 

A diamond of velvet “crazy” patchwork, neatly bound, 
and with a loop at its upper point, makesa presentable holder 
for use about the sitting-room stove. 

The boot shape mentioned above is a pretty shape fora 
needlebook. Cover the forms with red velvet, make the 
leaves of fine white flannel bound with red ribbon, and run an 
imitation lacing of red silk cord up the front of the foot and 


ankle. The cord should be tasseled. 
—Nelly Browne. 


AUNT LUCY AND HER BOOK OF “ DIRECTIONS” 

Are really helping so many of our neighbors in these weeks 
before the Holidays, Iam sure a copy of directions fora 
ribbed hood and toilet mats, also for a glove bag, will 
answer the question for, perhaps, more than one: “ What 
can I make for Christmas? ” 

The hood is not for a child or very young lady. Toilet 
mats are best made in sizes to fit the places for which they 
are designed. 

RIBBED HOOD. 

Materials: Bone or wood needles, rather fine. Four ounces 
of single zephyr; two and one-half ounces of split zephyr. 
One and one-quarter yards of satin ribbon, two inches wide. 
All the wool and ribbon to be exactly the same shade. 
Nothing in better taste, especially for a matronly lady, than 
dead white. 

With the single zephyr cast on sixty-five stitches, always 
slip the first stitch. Knit the first row plain; second, seamed; 
third, plain; fourth, seamed; fifth, plain. These five form 
the first rib. Begin the second rib by knitting the first row 
seamed ; second, plain; third, seamed; fourth, plain: fifth, 
seamed. Third rib: First row, plain, and so on until you 
have sixteen ribs. Then, take off from the end of the needles 
opposite the thread, on to a third needle or string, all but 
twenty-three stitches, these twenty-three stitches continue to 
knit in ribs, five times across in each rib, until you have 
forty-four. Bind off, dropping every sixth stitch. Return the 
forty-two stitches to the needle from the thread. Bind off 


from the middle down to twenty-three stitches dropping every 
sixth stitch as on the side. Or, in this way; drop the first, 
bind off five ; drop one, bind off five ; drop one, bind off five ; 
drop one ; there will then be twenty-three stitches to corres- 
pond with the other string or side, which will also be knitted 
in forty-four ribs, or sixty, counting from the end of the work. 
Bind off, dropping every sixth stitch. These dropped stitches 
are worked down, forming loose lines all the way through. 

The broad end draw together and fasten in the form of a 
rosette which forms the cap or top of the hood. 

The Border: With the split wool crochet three rows all 
around. First round, work four long stitches in each rib; 
second round, work four long stitches in the center of each 
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group of fours. Third round, work very full shells. Finish 
with bow on top. Strings to be crossed in the back and 
brought round and tied under the chin. 


TOILET OR BUREAU MATS. 


These directions will make a mat about eleven inches 
square. After one is knitted the size may be varied to suit 
the fancy of the knitter. 

Use No. 8 white, ball cotton. ‘Two common steel knitting 
needles. 

Directions for center of mat: Cast on sixty stitches. Slip 
first stitch on every needle. This first stitch will be counted 
as knit. Knit six rows like the heel of a stocking. The 
plain side is the right side of the mat. Seventh row, knit 
four, thread over, narrow; thread over, narrow and so on 
putting thread over and narrowing, until within four of the 
end of the needle, these four knit. Eighth row, seam four, 
(this leaves the thread inside or over) narrow, thread over, 
narrow, and so on until within four of the end of the needle, 
these four seam. 

The object of these four seamed stitches at each end of the 
needle when knitting across on the wrong side, is to give a 
plain border all around the mat. 

Ninth row same as seventh. Tenth row same as eighth. 
Next six rows like garter, only remembering to seam the four 
end stitches on the wrong side of the work. This completes 
the pattern for the center of the mat. 

Knit seven sections of the garter or ribbed stitch, and 
eight sections of open stitch. Finish next to open section 
with six rows like heel stitch, both ends willbe alike. Bind 
off for the edge. 

Edging for mat: Cast on eight stitches. 

First row.—Slip one, knit one, thread over, narrow, thread 
over, narrow, thread over three times, knit two. 

Second row.—Slip one, knit one, knit first loop, drop the 
second, seam third loop, knit one, thread over, narrow, 
thread over, narrow, knit one. 

Third row.—-Slip one, knit one, thread over, narrow, thread 
over, narrow, knit four. 

Fourth row.— Slip one, knit four, thread over, narrow, 
thread over, narrow, knit one. 

Fifth row.—Slip one, knit one, thread over, narrow, thread 
over, narrow, thread over three times, knit four. 

Sixth row.—Slip one, knit three, knit first loop, drop second, 
seam third loop, knit one, thread over, narrow, thread over, 
narrow, knit one. 

Seventh row.—Slip one, knit one, thread over, narrow, 
thread over, narrow, knit six. 

Eighth row.—Bind off four, knit two, thread over, narrow, 
thread over, narrow, knit one. 

This edge sew on to the mat firmly. When “done up” 
should be well starched and pulled in shape. Iron on double 
flannel, on the wrong side until perfectly dry. This will 
bring out the pattern and if they are made very stiff will hold 
their shape and keep clean for a long time. 

If larger mats are wished, little balls of sealing-wax melted 
on to the end of each needle will hold the stitches and be 
found more convenient than long needles. A tray mat for 

_the tea-table used over a red cloth is very pretty made by 
this pattern. 
A GLOVE BAG. 

Made of any goods you choose, always choosing what will 
suit best the place where you design the bag to be hung. 
Three different kinds of cloth, each five-eighths of a yard in 
length; and each to measure as much or more in width. 

One kind for the outside of the bag, one kind for the 
lining, another for an inner-lining. Also a small bit of plush 
or velvet. Six good sized brass rings, and three yards of 


cord or ribbon for strings. A piece of box-board or very 
stiff paste-board. 

Directions for making : First, cut from three kinds of cloth, 
three circles as large as the cloth will cut, exactly the same 
size. (The interlining is best of crinoline.) 

Next, cut from box-board two circles the size of a large 
saucer, exactly alike. One of these small circles place be- 
tween the outside and interlining, putting the center of the 
large and small circles exactly together. 

Prepare the other small circle by basting the plush or 
velvet on to one side leaving a large seam to turn over the 
edge of the circle. Cut two or three rounds of old flannel or 
thick soft woolen cloth, just a trifle smaller than the paste- 
board. Place these between the two small circles and sew 
together with long cross-stitches. Next, baste in smoothly 
the inner-lining, sewing lightly around the small circle to 
hold all in place. Finish the edges of the large circles all 
together either with a binding or a large cord. On the 
finished edge, at equal distances, sew the six brass rings. 
Through these rings draw two sets of strings to hang the 
bag by. The edge of small circles fill thickly with pins. 
Hat-pins, shawl-pins and smaller pins, black and white. 

This bag will be found very convenient for hall or hall- 
closet. The cushion at the under side, always ready to 
answer the often repeated, “ Will you be kind enough to give 
mea pin?” And the open pockets keeping in safety the 
gloves or mittens until wanted. 

—Esther Paige. 
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SOME OORNISH DISHES. 


For PEOPLE WITH MODERATE MEANS. 


The Cornishman is as fond of leeks as the proverbial Welsh- 
man, and of onions as the Irishman. Here are a few recipes 
in which these vegetables play the chief part : 

Cornish Soup. 

Put in the pot arather lean lump of bacon, cover with cold water 
and boil; when the bacon is nearly cooked add a number of leeks 
with pepper and salt to taste. 

A favorite breakfast dish for large families : 

Cornish Porridge. 

Boil a dozen large onions until soft. Thicken a bowl of water 
with flour, add salt, pour the thickened water over the onions and 
let it all boil up again and serve hot. 


This is what the Cornish housewife puts in the good man’s 
lunch basket the day after she has been making pies: 

Turnip Turnovers. 

Peel any number of turnips and cut in thin slices, pepper and 
salt them; if you have a bit of bacon, all the better, put it in. Roll 
out the scraps of pastry, fill with the mixture, turn over and bake. 
May be eaten hot or cold. 


Speaking of pies, here are two favorites easily made: 
Potato Pie. 

Cold mutton, the more the better, thin slices of raw potatoes 
enough to fill up the baking dish, onions, salt and pepper to taste; 
cover with pastry and bake. 

Squat Pile. 

Whatever meat you have, either cold or raw, in small pieces; 
cut half a dozen apples in thin slices; one tablespoonful of dried 
currants, onions, salt and pepper; mix well, cover with paste and 
bake. 


People who live near the borders of Devonshire indulge in 
a dish known by the strange name of 

Bubble and Squeak. 

Fresh pork cut in strips, fried a nice brown; pour off half the 
fat (which keep to thicken with flour for gravy), put in the pan cold 
boiled potatoes and cabbage, well mashed together; this should 
turn out whole and be served in middle of dish with pork and gravy 
around it. 

—Marie Gozzaldi. 
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OTHER PEOPLE’S OHILDREN. 
THEIR MANAGEMENT BY OTHER PEOPLE. 

HAVE a singularly apt gift of knowing just 
how my friends’ children ought to be trained, 
although, I confess it with shame, I seem 
lamentably inadequate to the situation where 
my own are concerned. However, that is 
my misfortune rather than my fault, for my 
children are very peculiar, and not at all like 
others. Firm gentleness on the part of the 
parent, a disposition to insist upon implicit 
obedience without submitting to questions 
as to the why and wherefore, and prompt- 
* nessin visiting each culpable lapse of mem- 
ory with suitable chastisement, is the method that I see with 
half an eye is the only proper one to pursue in the Smith 
and Jones households and I advocate making a set of family 
rules with these excellent conclusions as a basis, and using 
them in each household in the most Medean and Persianic 
manner. 

I have formulated a similar code for my own use, and it 
will be framed and hung conspicuously as soon as I can get 
time to prepare the frame. I am nothing if not economical, 
so I have appropriated for this use the old frame to the 
slate Johnnie broke, by using it for a toboggan on the 
school house hill last winter. With gold varnish as a back- 
ground, and a suggestive decoration of forget-me-nots, it 
will be quite an adornment to my sitting room. ‘There is 
something quite poetic, I think, in modifying the severity 
of the rules by an attractive frame. Symbolizing the tem- 


pering of justice with mercy, or if you look into the heart 
of things, perhaps it is a sort of “ apples of gold in pictures 


of silver” effect. I never quite understood that singular 
text in the Old Testament, and this is the first time I ever 
attempted to apply it, so, possibly, I shall draw down the 
wrath of more expert commentators who comprehend it 
more clearly than I do. 

Now that I think of it, it seems odd that Johnnie should 
have broken that slate. I have expressly told them all never 
to use their slates for any but the proper purpose, and both 
the teacher and I have forbidden Johnnie especially, even to 
take his slate out of the school room. 

I almost think I ought to have been a little severe with 
Johnnie, for the double disobedience, but he did look so cun- 
ning that day, and he had such a brilliant color in his cheeks 
that I almost feared it was a hectic flush, and really one 
would hardly want to be cruel to a boy who might be already 
sickening with fever. 

Over indulgence is one of the things that I, being an 
older woman, often talk to young Mrs. Jones about. She 
seems to find it impossible to deny that little girl of hers 
anything, and she is becoming a perfect slave. Mothers, I 
tell her, who truly love their children, should feel that 
“ spoiling them” is really selfishness. You should sacrifice 
your own feelings and compel yourself to forbid everything 
to a child that your own candid judgment tells you is not 
for its good. But Mrs. Jones is a little weak, not what 
you would call a strong character. If she were, would 
she, after all I have said, have quieted littke Amy when she 
wanted the ink bottle, by hiding it away and giving her a 
cake to make her forget it. 

“Tt was a chance lost for a moral lesson that might have 
lasted a life time,” I said, and besides that, cake between 
meals is very bad for children. 

I have read a good deal of physiology lately and was going 
on to tell Mrs. Jones about the strange and complicated 
organs whose needed rest she was perniciously disturbing by 


putting them all in motion for one useless little cake, when I 
heard an alarming crash in my buttery, and had to run across 
the yard in hot haste to see what had happened. 

Really there never were such children as mine! Johnnie 
had “boosted” Mamie, and Mamie had pulled up Johnnie, 
till between them they had scaled the shelves and reached 
the lovely lemon pies that I hid away so carefully on the 
top one. 

When I came running in, there on the floor laid the bot- 
tom shelf that had broken beneath its unusual weight of 
clutching boy, and on it, mingled with two fragmentary 
lemon meringue pies, was Johnnie with the upper shelf rest- 
ing on him like a lid. 

Mamie, who is expert in the gymnastic class, clung shriek- 
ing to the middle shelves with her feet beating a tattoo against 
my best china tea set that I had taken from the closet and 
arranged on a buttery shelf to be in readiness for my supper 
to-night. For sister and her husband, and two old friends 
are coming over from Plainfield, and that is why I made 
those lovely lemon pies and the loaf of angel cake which I 
presently found crushed upon the brick floor of the buttery, a 
perfect wreck. I did my duty to the children then with a 
birch rod I cut for the purpose. 

I wish I had locked that buttery door when I went over to 
see Mrs. Jones. I mean to do it always after this, for there 
seems to be no use telling those children to keep out of it. | 
tell them not to go in there without permission, every day 
when I explain, as I do at breakfast, the impropriety of 
“bites” between meals, but they are very singular children. 
It seems strange, too, that they don’t mind better, for | 
have given the matter a great deal of thought, and that 
essay of mine on “ Bringing Up a Family,” which I wrote last 
year for the Farmer’s Club annual meeting, has been copied 
into half a dozen weekly papers, and lots of mothers who 
have read it, write and ask my advice. 

There really must be something very peculiar about my 
children, for I certainly know how they ought to be trained. 
—Mrs. Precept. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


THE OATMEAL QUESTION. 

You can get all the opinion you want on both sides of a 
question, nowadays. Oatmeal had not long been reputed to 
be a healthful food, when some physician arose to deny it and 
to assert that it produced dyspepsia. Allowance is always 
to be made in such a question for the variations of human 
stomachs and constitutions, so that what may be a good food 
for one person may not be for another. The truth about oat- 
meal for the generality of persons (and they are the only 
persons you can speak for) is that if it is eaten in only a par- 
tially cooked condition, it is not healthful ; and neither is flour, 
corn meal and many other articles of food. Indigestion and 
acidity of stomach are caused for some people by the eating 
of sugar or other sweets on oatmeal, and they get the same 
effect if they eat these sweets on rice or bread. Cream, too, 
may be too much fat for a sensitive stomach, if put on oat- 
meal. In these cases‘it is not the oatmeal, but either its in- 
sufficient preparation or the addition of an improper food, 
that causes the stomach trouble. If a person will eat a 
moderate amount of oatmeal, cooked and prepared as his 
needs may demand, there can be no question that it is health- 
ful, digestible and highly nutritious. 


GREATNESS and goodness are not means, but ends! 
Hath he not always treasures, always friends, 

The good, great man? three treasures, love and light 
And calm thoughts regular as infant’s breath ; 

And three firm friends, more sure than day and night, 
Himself, his Maker and the angel Death,—Coleridge, 
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THE 00ZY OORNER. 

[Jn this corner we propose to have pleasant gossip with our readers and 
correspondents, in passing matters of houschold interest, and that it may be 
made an instructive and profitable Household Exchange, we invite corres- 
pondence of inquiry and information on all subjects of general interest and 
value to the Homes of the World.\—Goop HouSEKEEPING. 


We have several contributions for our “Cozy Corner” depart- 
ment, every way worthy of publication, which do not appear for 
the reason that the names and addresses of the writers are not 
given. Only such contributions will be printed in any department 
of Goop HOUSEKEEPING as are accompanied by the name and 
address of the writer—Zditor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 


BEATEN BISCUITS AND MUFFINS. 

Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING: 

Will some one, through the Cozy Corner, give me the address of 
a house that I can send to for a Beaten Biscuit Machine; also, will 
Catherine Owen please give me her English Muffin and Beat Bis- 
cuit recipes. I continue to appreciate the benefit I receive from 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING. Mrs. E, G. B. 

Houston, TEXAS. 


GRAPE CATSUP. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

A writer in the Cozy Corner asks for a recipe for grape catsup. 
The following is thought good: Five pints of grapes; simmer 
until soft, then put through a colander; add to them two pints of 
brown sugar, one pint of vinegar, two tablespoonfuls of allspice, 
two tablespoonfuls of cinnamon, two tablespoonfuls of cloves, one 
and one-half teaspoonfuls of mace, one teaspoonful of salt, one and 
one-half teaspoonfuls of red pepper. Boil till thick, then bottle. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y. “ MOTHER HUBBARD’sS CUPBOARD.” 


ANOTHER RECIPE. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Here is a recipe for grape catsup that I have used for several 
years, and can unsparingly recommend to all readers of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING: 

GRrRaPE CATSUP (EXCELLENT).—Ten pounds of grapes, four pounds of 
sugar, one pint of vinegar. Squeeze the pulps fromthe skins. Boil the 
pulps a few minutes to remove the seeds and strain through a sieve. 
Boil the skins in the vinegar until tender, then boil the skins and pulp 
together fifteen minutes with the following spices: Two teaspoonfuls 
each of mace and cinnamon, two scant teaspoonfuls of cloves. Put the 
spices in a cloth while boiling. E. D. R. M. 

NYACK, N. Y. 


HARD SOAP AND FRUIT CANS—FRUIT PIES. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 

In Goop HOUSEKEEPING, July, 1886, there was an article “ How 
to Make Hard Soap,” by Annie Aldworth. I have tried it several 
times, but find it dries so hard it is almost impossible to use it. 1 
have tried keeping it in the cellar, but it is just the same. Can any 
one tell me the cause. I would also like to know, when you boil 
fruit in the cans, why they turn so dark on the top. It does not 
look nice. Perhaps some one else has been troubled in the same 
way and found out a preventive. 

I have found a way to bake fruit pies without having them boil 
out. Make a small funnel of stiff writing paper, and put in the 
center after you have put your top crust on. a. H, 

City. 


CUCUMBER PICKLES. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 

Mrs. W. J. H., who asks for recipe for cucumber pickles, will 
find the following very good. It is my sister’s recipe, and the 
pickles are the best I ever tasted. They will keep any length of 
time: Wash the cucumbers, pack in earthen jar and cover with 
boiling water. Let them stand over night; pour off the water; take 
the same quantity of vinegar and boil, adding one cupful of salt and 
half a cupful of sugar toa gallon of vinegar. Spice to suit your 
taste. Pour while boiling over the cucumbers. In two weeks boil 
again. The pickles may be eaten before the vinegar is boiled the 
second time, but will not keep as well. D. M. M. 

LEXINGTON, MAss. 


QUIET HOURS WITH THE QUIOK WITTED. 
FoR THE CHILDREN OF THE HOUSKHOLD AND THE 
CHILDREN OF A LARGER GROWTH 
AS WELL. 


[Contributions for this department are always in order, the only proviso 
being that everything submitted shall be fresh and entertaining.) 


HISTORICAL ANAGRAM 
ANNOUNCED IN GOOD HOUSEKEEPING No. 85, AUGUST 4. 
One Hundred Notable Men and Women. 


The struggle for first place in the army of Solution Searchers- 
out of Goop HOUSEKEEPING’s popular Series of Anagrams, in 
this instance, has been the severest and most prolonged of the 
Series as yet printed. The announcement was made in No. 85, of 
date of August 4, but although numerous responses were promptly 
made, the first correct solution from Mrs. R. W. Woodward, 1105 
East Jersey street, Elizabeth, N. J., had a postmark of date of 
August 14. 

Every mail soon brought responses from all parts of the country, 
but no second correct solution was received for more than three 
weeks. Mrs. L. L. Porter, Evanston, Ill., won second place, with a 
correct solution, having a postmark certificate of September 7. 

The third prize winner, Mrs. Charles F. Harmon, Wallingford, 
Ct., followed close upon the heels of the second best, with a post- 
mark of September 8. 

A full week then intervened before another correct solution was 
received, and the next in order, of successful responses, was 
Miss L. S. Shreve, Mt. Holly, N. J., with a postmark of September 
15, 12 m. 

Number 5 came up smiling, from the Pacific coast, from Mrs. 
Ella S. Hartwell, Salinas, Cal., with a postmark of September 15, 
no hour being named. 

This completes the list of successful contributors, five in all, out 
of many hundreds, many of whom “came within one of it.” 

In the responses received, the Nos. having the largest list of 
erroneous names or omissions were 41, 49, 50, 67, 69, 73, 79, 80, 83, 
95 and 97. The greatest number of errors in any one return was 
39, and 17 returns had only one error, and 11 two errors, a smaller 
number having four, five and six errors, respectively. 

No sixth correct solution has been received up to the time of this 
issue going to press. 

Notable Men and Women. 


. We heard her cry “ Ben.” 1. Henry Ward Beecher. 

. Ma, tune in B sharp. 2. Phineas T. Barnum. 
. Custom helps our rich B. . Christopher Columbus. 
. O, King Cole’s corn. . Roscoe Conkling. 

Rags go when I get on. . George Washington. 
. Naked corn jaws. . Andrew Jackson. 
. Chain a lorn lamb. . Abraham Lincoln. 

. Now eat herbs. . Noah Webster. 

. Note who bid. Edwin Booth. 

. A cart has let her run. . Chester Alan Arthur. 

. Races halt not much. . Charlotte Cushman. 

. Jim D. fears a gale. . James A. Garfield. 
;. O, ye regal, cheer ! . Horace Greeley. 

. Hear me speak as I will. . William Shakespeare. 

. The moon’s a dias. . Thomas A. Edison. 

. Ed will love her melons. . Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
. Write each bee shorter. . Harriet Beecher Stowe. 

. James H. Hornn. . John Sherman. 

. Growl when hot folly wanders. 19. Henry Wadsworth Longfel- 

low. 

. John Godfrey Saxe. 
. John Greenleaf Whittier. 
. Fitz-Greene Halleck. 

. William Henry Harrison. 
. Grover Cleveland. 

. Benjamin Harrison. 

. Levi P. Morton. 

. William Walter Phelps. 


SWANS WN 


. Jo, hand grey foxes. 

. Join the few near her gilt. 
. King L. feel the craze. 

. Harry has no mill in Wier. 
. Never clod gravel. 

. N. B. Jam rain or shine. 

. No limp voter. 

. I will spell the war map. 
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. Bill Troter, Conn. 


I will get me our cigars. 


. Jem feels a mark near C. 
. Big Jane’s lame. 

. Ah! must eat lard. 

. I call my wine milk. 

. Mr., burn a tin vane. 

. She let Ben’s pink. 

. Lame mongrel pug. 

. She sat upon glades. 

. A black wool dove. 


Ah! all men grunt. 
Get a chin line for Glen. 


. I'd defend a press lens. 
. Deer Islanders draw. 

. N. B. Ticks on file. 

. I will whine “ my cat.” 

. Oh! pink marks. 

. W. R. M. lives at Lima. 
. Fan has slim race cards. 
. Bring wren to Rob. 


Test her warm band. 


. Will E. Terry’s fan bench. 
. Why snore at rent? 

. Jim teft Ben a burn. 

. Us both as nanny. 

. Halt! Ben didn’t live! 

. Julia races us. 

. Let it go, kill a limp G. W. 
. If my A. C. will do. 

. Tim has bet war. 

. Ma, brain will hum. 

. Then warm at old. 

. Things grow in vain. 

. Anne J. A. B. as much. 

. Go, girls, heed C. W. 

. Men wail, can’t Lilly rub? 
. He sliced cranks. 

. What! a linen hat on her? 
. Jo, bring the worst end 


down. 


. Or lend me a slow harp. 

. The nomad has run a cab. 
. Jule, who hit Anna R? 

. Match that one sort. 

. Kill a brave, mild twin. 

. Sear real gulls. 

. Lam ill, so will nab. 

. We care in danger. 

. Jo, shall I halt on bridge ? 
. Rents a foreign cigar. 

. Mavis water mill. 

. Bone battle. 

. Air band unite at a ball. 

. Call twin role. 

. Lone Tom and I call. 

. Our voters’ bones listen. 

. Let Clius land on our home. 
. Hide small willow. 

. Oh! John's keeper, go! 
. Abe, rush for the dry. 

. Ah! do creeds cure? 

. Tell Jim and Sue. 

. Girls mope. 

. Rosie, .O, my author. 

. Jo Rodman keeps hard. 
. They need a wild tin. 

. O, rye hurts Tobe. 

. Lou puts gums at day. 

. Let the door on it. 

. Clip a later hue 


I will tear her rags. — 
Dame Sara be wild. 


.. Lil, I slap Nan White. 


. Robert T. Lincoln. 
. George William Curtis. 


James Freeman Clarke. 


. James G. Blaine. 

. Murat Halstead. 

. William McKinley. 

. Martin Van Buren. 

. Stephen B. Elkins. 

. George M. Pullman. 

. Stephen A. Douglass. 

. Belva A. Lockwood. 

. Allen G. Thurman. 

. Florence Nightingale. 
. Ferdinand De Lesseps. 
. Sir Edward Landseer. 

. Clinton B. Fiske. 

. William C. Whitney. 

. Mark Hopkins. 

. William M. Evarts. 

. Charles Francis Adams. 
. Robert Browning. 

. Brander Matthews. 

. Francis Henry T. Bellew. 
. Henry Watterson. 

. Benjamin F. Butler. 

. Susan B. Anthony. 

. David Bennett Hill. 

. Julius Caesar. 

. William Pitt Kellogg. 

. William F. Cody. 

. Abram S. Hewitt. 

. William H. Barnum. 

. Matthew Arnold. 

. Washington Irving. 

. James Buchanan. 

. George W. Childs. 

. William Cullen Bryant. 
. Charles Dickens. 

. Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
. John Townsend Trowbridge. 


Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
Thomas Buchanan Read. 


. Julian Hawthorne. 

. Thomas Chatterton. 

. William K. Vanderbilt. 
- Russell A. Alger. 

. William B. Allison. 

. Andrew Carnegie. 

. Josiah Gilbert Holland. 
. George Francis Train. 
. William M. Evarts. 

. Leon Abbett. 


Anna Letitia Barbauld. 


. Will Carleton. 

. Col. Daniel Lamont. 

. Robert Louis Stevenson. 

. Louise Chandler Mculton. 
. William D. Howells. 

. Gen. Joseph Hooker. 

. Rutherford B. Hayes. 

. Horace E. Scudder. 


Samuel J. Tilden. 


. P. S. Gilmore. 

. Horatio Seymour. 

. Joseph Rodman Drake. 
. Adeline D. T. Whitney. 
. Robert Southey. 

. Augustus M. Toplady. 

. Theodore Tilton. 

. Lucretia P. Hale. 

. Sir Walter Raleigh. 


Amelia B. Edwards. 
Nathaniel P. Willis. 


PRIZES. 


Prizes were offered for the first six correct solutions received, of 

the above Anagrams, and they are as follows: 
FIRST.—A “ NEW FLORENCE” OIL STOVE. 

The latest and best oil stove of the Florence Machine Company, 
which has won an enviable reputation for its stoves as being 
elegant, economical and durable. These are thoroughly constructed 
oil stoves, elaborately nickel plated and of superior construction 
and finish throughout. These stoves received the first and only 
premium at the 1876 Philadelphia Centennial, and their popularity 
which was cotemporary with their introduction, has never abated. 

SECOND.—A CABINET OF WOOD’S GENUINE SELECTED SPICES, 

Each in a handsome cherry cabinet, with a nickel-plated dredge 
top, prepared by Thomas Wood & Co., Boston Mass. These are 
handsomely labeled and so arranged that all can be seen at a glance. 
The purity of the goods, and the elegant cherry cabinet they are 
arranged in, make a prize that will be found both useful and orna- 
mental in the household, and will delight the heart of the winner 
of this prize. 

THIRD.—TANNATT’S COMFORT PORTFOLIO. 


The Comfort Portfolio is indispensable to every one who values 
order, neatness and convenience in correspondence. It is light, 
compact, strong, durable and attractive; contains every requisite 
for correspondence ; occupies less space in a trunk or valise than 
paper, ink, pens, pencils, etc.,thrown in loosely, and can be held 
in the lap to write on; can be suspended from the wall, by the 
side of the table; an elegant, useful gift for the natal day, wedding 
day, anniversary day, holiday, or any day; only 834 x 534 x 2 inches 
in size, yet contains a quire of extra superfine linen paper, envelopes 
to match, blotter, pen-holder (nickel trimmed), pencil (nickel tip, 
rubber eraser), pen-wiper, ruler, paper folder and cutter, calendar 
for three years, postal card, two penny-stamps. The annex-box 
contains a glass ink-stand (screw cap), seal stamp (blank for en- 
graving), sealing wax, wax tapers and socket, steel pens. J. F. 
Tannatt, manufacturer, Springfield, Mass. 

FOURTH.—GOODHOLME’S CYCLOPEDIA. 


This Domestic Cyclopedia is a book for the household that the 
winner of the fourth prize will be glad to possess. 


FIFTH.—ANY BOUND VOLUME OF GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 


The fifth prize offered was any volume of Goop HOUSEKEEP- 
ING, bound in attractive style. 


SIXTH.—ONE YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION TO GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 


To the person sending the sixth correct solution, Goop HowusE- 
KEEPING for one year. 


147.-AN ENIGMA. 
My frst is an article much to our liking, 
Yet neither prepared on a griddle 
Nor fixed with a toast, nor yet finished with roast, 
Yet ’tis found in the dough of my riddle; 
Think over each thing in creation explicit, 
And sure as you live you will certainly miss it. 


My second shines down from the vault of the heavens, 
With blessing it constantly meets us ; 
It comes with the ray from the monarch of day 
And the beam from night’s orb as it greets us; 
Though wingless and headless and shapeless its being 
It yet is as real as the things we are seeing. 


My ¢/ird is a noun, as in grammar we term it, 
Yet lest you should widely mistake it 
And thus become sad, we will helpfully add 
That we sometimes an adjective make it; 
Now, “splendid!” we say ; again, “mean!” we may call it, 
As fortune may crown, or disaster befall it. 


My wole is a something that every man covets, 
And woman will seldom refuse it, 
Yet fair though it be, as ripe fruit on a tree, 
We are often inclined to abuse it; 
And comes there a time, when, in brief now to sum it, 
Its fondest admirers will only turn from it. 
WINFIELD LYLE, 
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EDITOR'S PORTFOLIO. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., OCTOBER 13, 1888. 


Registered at Springfield Post-Office as second-class mail matter. 


All communications for the Editorial Department should be addressed to the 
Editor of Goop HouseKkkEPING, Springfield, Mass. 


Postage stamps must accompany all contributions sent for editorial considera- 
tion, when the writers desire the return of their MSS., if not accepted. 


The number opposite a subscriber’s name, on the address label attached to each 
issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, shows to what number the subscription has 
been paid. 

This issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our exchanges are 
invited to extract from its columns—due credit being given—as they may desire, 
save the contributions of Miss MARIA PARLOA, all rights in these being espe- 
cially reserved to the writer. 


The special papers which appear in Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be written 
expressly for its pages by our selected contributors, and,—with rare exceptions,— 
the entire Table of Contents will be served up from our own larder. Whenever 
we borrow from a neighbor a bit of this or a bite of that, we shall say where such 
bit or bite came from, and to whom it belongs. 


To ALL NEWSDEALERS. 


Retail Newsdealers can send their orders for Goop HousEKEEPING to the 
News Companies from which they procure their regular supplies and have them 
filled. It will be furnished regularly by the following companies: American 
News Co., International News Co., National News Co., New York News Co., 
New York; American News Co., Denver, Kansas City, Omaha and St. Paul; 
Brooklyn News Co., and Williamsburg News Co., Brooklyn; Baltimore News 
Co., Baltimore ; Central News Co., Philadelphia; Cincinnati News Co., Cin- 
cinnati; Cleveland News Co., Cleveland; New England News Co., Boston; 
Western News Co., Chicago; Pittsburg News Co., Pittsburg; Washington News 
Co., Washington, D. C.; Newark News Co., Newark; St.-Louis News Co., St. 
Louis ; New Orleans News Co., New Orleans ; San Francisco News Co., San 
Francisco; Rhode Island News Co., Providence; Albany News Co., Albany; 
Northern News Co., Troy; Detroit News Co., Detroit; Montreal News Co. 
Montreal; Toronto News Co., Toronto and Clifton, Canada. 


CONTRIBUTORS TO GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
WILL PLEASE NOTE Now AND FOR ALL COMING TIME. 


That—All contributions for publication will be considered and 
passed upon at the editor’s earliest convenience after being re- 
ceived— 

That—Accepted manuscripts will be printed at such time as the 
subject matter of each paper may be found pertinent and proper 
in context with other papers of same issue, to the end that— 
“Variety, which is the spice of life,” and an appetizing seasoning 
as well to our Bills of Fare—may be successfully introduced— 

That—Goop HOUSEKEEPING has reached a circulation, both in 
numbers and circumference, that it makes it a necessity to put 
“copy ” into the hands of its printers, for each number, four weeks 
before the date of issue, in order that remote subscribers and 
newsmen may have their copies in hand and on sale a few days 
before the publication date— 

That—Each contribution will be paid for by check bearing even 
date with the issue of the number in which the contribution is 
published— 

That—A return of a manuscript does not necessarily imply that it 
is not meritorious, or that it would not be accepted by publications 
of a different nature, or an editor of different ideas from our own— 

That—A return of a manuscript with a printed slip announcing 
its non-appearance on the ground of not being available, or for the 
reason that the editorial hopper is full and running over, is simply 
a necessity of circumstance and nota discourtesy in any sense of 
the term— 

That—To write a letter of explanation with every returned man- 
uscript would require more time than a busy editor has at disposal 
and would be a ruinous tax upon both time and labor— 

That—Writers who may wish to have their manuscripts returned 
in case of non-acceptance, must enclose return postage with their 
communications. A// manuscript unaccompanied with return 
postage, in case of not being retained for use, will be filed away for 
safe keeping “ until called for.” 


TRAINING FOR HOUSEKEEPERS. 


The Boston Young Women’s Christian Association is working 
on a very important practical line of usefulness in the School of 
Domestic Economy and Industrial Arts and Training School for 
Domestics which are carried on under its auspices, the former 
at the corner of Berkeley and Appleton streets and the latter at 
the corner of Berkeley and Gray streets. Domestic science has 
no more reason for being a systemless course of haphazard guess- 
work than has any other department of work that pertains to 
the necessities of human life. This has been recognized for 
many years, but the systematizing of methods of instruction and 
training in the theory and practice of domestic economy has 
been a work of slow experiment. In this regard the schools 
mentioned seem to have reached a point of great practical excel- 
lence. The Training School for Domestics gives a three months’ 
or six months’ course in cooking and serving, housework, chamber, 
parlor and laundry work, plain sewing and mending, and is de- 
signed particularly to fit young women for domestic service. 
Accepted applicants receive board and lodging and wages for 
their work in addition to the instruction and training, which is 
thorough, and situations are furnished to those who complete the 
course. Provision is also made for those who desire training in 
one branch alone. The value of the service such a school per- 
forms can best be estimated by intelligent people who employ 
house servants, and must be recognized by all thoughtful per- 
sons to whom the problem of self-support for women has pre- 
sented itself with all its perplexing difficulties. Trustworthy, in- 
telligent efficiency is the desideratum in this direction, and that 
is what the Training School aims to promote. 

The School of Domestic Economy is of higher and wider scope 
and of even greater importance in its effect on home life. This 
school “ is arranged with special reference to giving young women 
such a liberal and practical education in housekeeping as will 
enable them to meet the highest demands of home life.” The 
purpose is to give thorough instruction in household manage- 
ment, to qualify young women to teach in industrial schools and 
departinents of domestic economy and to train women generally 
in the art of systematizing domestic labor so as to promote leisure 
for higher culture. All branches of cookery, the purchase of 
family supplies, home sanitation, general management, decorative 
arts as an aid to the decoration and furnishing of houses, mat- 
ters pertaining to dress, and light upholstering, wood-carving, 
carpentry, etc., as applied to household needs, are some of the 
divisions included in the comprehensive course of instruction, 
the details of which embrace all the requirements of thorough 
practical training and drill. In this school’a small tuition is 
charged and applicants are admitted at any age above 18. 

A school of this nature is as important and essential for women 
as a business college for men. Why should not the home-makers 
and home-keepers qualify themselves for their duties and respon- 
sibilities as carefully as the professional men, the artisans or the 
tradesmen? A woman well trained and prepared for systematic, 
intelligent household management not only makes a happier, 
healthier home for the family, but is able herself to live a broader 
and better life than when she is encumbered with cares she is 
only partially fitted to meet and which therefore tax all her ener- 
gies to the exclusion of any other pursuit or usefulness. 

The enterprise of the Boston Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation is worthy of patronage and encouragement, and it fur- 
nishes an example that ought to be followed in all our cities and 


large towns. 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING FOR THANKSGIVING. 


THE HOUSEHOLD HARVEST HoME. 
The Thanksgiving issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be a 
special number and have a rich Bill of Fare for Thanksgiving Day 
discussion and digestion, prepared from rare, rich and racy literary 


supplies. 
THANKSGIVING BILL OF FARE. 


Mrs. D. A. Lincoln will have a Thanksgiving Dinner Bill of 
Fare, with instructions for its proper preparation and serving. 
Mrs. Lincoln’s excellent “ Boston Cook Book,” “Carving and 
Serving,” and her high rank as a lecturer and teacher in Cooking 
Schools, give ample assurance that the Thanksgiving Dinner, 
which she arranges for our Table of Contents, will be one every 
way worthy of the giving of thanks over. As the Thanksgiving 
issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be printed and mailed a full 
week before Thanksgiving Day, such housewives as may wish 
to avail themselves of her aid in preparing their Thanksgiving 
Dinner, will have ample opportunity of securing her assistance 


and instruction. 
LITERARY DINNER, ILLUSTRATED. 


The Quiet Hours Department will present an illustrated Literary 
Dinner, of thirty-nine dishes, arranged in place on the table, with 
sixty guests. The names of the dishes and the guests will be as 
plainly characterized as may be, in riddle, and for the solution, 
or correct naming of the dishes and the guests, a prize will be 
awarded for the first correct solution, of an elegant Fruit Dish, 
from the celebrated Meriden Brittania Company’s Manufacture, 


and valued at $40. 
THANKSGIVING PoEM. 


A charming Thanksgiving poem by Helen Chase, one of her 

best, is being handsomely illustrated for the opening page. 
THANKSGIVING STORY. 

“ Thanksgiving for Two,” a touching story of home life, by Olive 
E. Dana, will have prominent place, and the entire Bill of Fare will 
be of the best possible attainable materials and the whole will be 
served attractively and appetizingly. 


THE OELEBRATED PETERKIN FAMILY. 

Miss Lucretia P. Hale’s marvelous and mirth-provoking Peterkin 
Family, who have not appeared in public “ of late years,” will take 
prominent seats at our Dinner Table in the Thanksgiving number 
of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, and will there relate the story of 
“ Thanksgiving at the Peterkin’s,” drawn from their past annals, 
never before written out or thought of. The doings of the Peter- 
kin’s family, which have from time to time been recorded in the 
best and most popular publications of their day and generation, 
have become household words with those who appreciate and prize 
quiet humor, good natured satire and pleasant pastime. Such as 
these and the world at large, as well, will have an opportunity to 
hear from the Peterkin’s again in the Thanksgiving number of 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


SPRINGFIELD ILLUSTRATED, 

No finer souvenir of the beautiful city of Springfield has yet 
appeared than the Bay State Fair edition of “ Springfield Illus- 
trated,” published by C. H. R. Miller. It is from the press of 
Clark W. Bryan & Co., and is a triumph of artistic taste, typo- 
graphical skill and careful workmanship. It is lavishly embellished 
with beautiful and graphic process cuts illustrating very many 
public and private buildings and other views in the city, with 
copious letter-press information. Everybody wants it and it is no 
wonder that the demand for it at 25 cents is so lively that the 
printers and binders have difficulty in keeping up with it. 


GOOD THINGS IN GOQD HOUSEKEEPING. 

October, gay and mellow, is making us her annual visit, and 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING poets find her an inspiring theme. Two 
of their songs, “A Song for October,” by Eleanor W. F. Bates, 
and “October,” by Sarah E. Howard, introduce this number, 
and farther along E. B. Lowe sings of “October Here Again.” 

Chapter XXV of Hester M. Poole’s “Philosophy of Living” 
teaches a wholesome lesson concerning the apparel of mourning. 

Rebecca Cameron furnishes an extremely entertaining account 
of her experience and success in making bread, sweet potato 
pone and belle fritters, “ Down in a Southern Kitchen.” 

Of making many bags there is no end, and directions for sev- 
eral very useful kinds are given by E. L. Winston. 

Speaking of housekeeping accounts, an entirely new system 
is described by Lucy Foster on “Balancing Accounts.” We 
commend it to the attention and practice of households where 
accounts of that sort fail to balance. 

Miss Parloa has another chapter on “Biscuits and Break- 
fasts.” We cannot do without either, and Miss Parloa is equally 
indispensable. It will give you an appetite to read this chapter. 

Did you ever see a scarecrow outside of a cornfield? Very 
likely you have, and whether you have or not it will do you 
good to read what Pauline Adelaide Hardy has to say about 
“ Morning Scarecrows.” They are not so useful as those in the 
cornfield. 

What a much-abused word is “economy.” Some folks esteem 
it synonymous with parsimony, but it isn’t. Good counsel on 
the lines of true economy is always in place, and that is what 
Ida Branch Mills gives under the head of “ Economy.” 

The shadow and some of the substance of summer may be 
saved to cheer the bleak winter months. In “ Wardian Cases” 
Ada Marie Peck tells how it may be done. 

The chapter of “ Family Fashions and Fancies” is season- 
able and fresh. 

So is Nelly Browne’s article on “Fancy work for Youthful 
Fingers,”—Christmas is coming. “Aunt Lucy and the Book of 
Directions” will come in play here, too. 

Some people know how to manage “ Other People’s Children” 
better than other people do. Mrs. Precept gently satirizes this 
class. Maybe it will hit you—but it won’t hurt if it does. 

There are many other good things in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
We haven’t mentioned them all. There isa good deal of very 
choice poetry besides that noted above. And there is the Cozy 
Corner, a very comfortable corner indeed these chill October days. 
Finally, too, the wonderful Anagram of “ Noted Men and Women” 
is answered and the prize winners announced in “ Quiet Hours 
with the Quick Witted.” There'll be more good things of this 
kind. 

Then there is the ‘“ Editor’s Portfolio,” in which we modestly 
hope some good things will also be discovered. 

It is a good bill of fare—help yourself to all you want, and come 
again. 


OUR ANAGRAM PRIZES. 

We have so many anagrams in waiting for a place in our Quiet 
Hours Department that we are not justified in longer holding the 
lists open for returns on the Notable Men and Women Anagram, 
announced in Goop HOUSEKEEPING No. 85, August 4. We have 
as yet but five correct solutions and close the lists at this point. 
A fresh anagram will be offered in our next issue, and in the num- 
ber for November 24, our Thanksgiving number, we shall print the 
Literary Dinner, elsewhere mentioned. 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING VOLUMES VII-VIII. 

This issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING closes the Seventh volume 
and its record for the three and one-half years that have passed 
since its establishment, is plainly written down on the pages of 
each number, and has been carefully scanned and highly com- 
mended in thousands of homes, where it has been warmly wel- 
comed and treasured with care as the years go by. 

The opening number of Volume Eight will have another paper 
from The Man inthe Moon, one of the most interesting of the 
series, and containing some suggestions from a lunar standpoint 
that may well have a mundane heeding. Many new and some 
novel dishes for our table for which the cloth is now being laid, 
are in course of preparation, all of which will have announcement 
and introduction in due time. 


Goop HousEKEEPING has received most flattering welcome and 
cordial regard from those who have the Interests of the Higher 
Life of the Household at heart, and struck a responsive chord in 
many a breast, where the characteristics, which tend to crystallize 
the combined mental and physical elements of mind and matter in 
the Homes of the World in which this plane of life is sought to be 
elevated and perfected have place. 


No better evidence of this fact is needed than the constant 
receipt of papers for its pages, even to a burdensome extent, of 
an entertaining, refining and practical nature, which every mail 
brings us. 


We are thus enabled to prepare the Fortnightly Bills of Fare 
from a generous supply of appetizing and healthful viands, and so 
arrange them that all tastes, from the simplest to the most elab- 
orate, may find something at each sitting, both gratifying and 
satisfying, and adapted to the wants and necessities of all classes 
of readers. 

And this, too, without making our Table of Contents a “ Literary 
Hashery,” so to speak, as is prominently done in so many in- 
stances where dependence for literary material is placed on the 
names of writers who have been once famous, but who now write 
and re-write themselves over and over again, until their produc- 
tions become “ stale, flat and unprofitable.” 


No study is more entertaining, no subject more vital, no theme 
more sacred, than the study, subject and theme of Home Life and 
its elevation and adornment. Our table is laid with material from 
the pens of those who know of their own knowledge of what is 
written ; from experienced and practical workers in such depart- 
ment of household life as they are competent to illustrate and adorn. 


Those who prepare the papers, from which our selections are 
made, write from their inner life, Consciousness ; of their experi- 
ences, their struggles and achievements, plainly, practically, con- 
vincingly and almost invariably sensibly. The practice, which has 
prevailed so generally of late years, in the preparation of windy 
and wordy papers to fill “space” for syndicate or periodical use, 
or for use anywhere where a market can be found for them; so 
many words for so many dollars, so many dollars for so many 
words ; good, bad or indifferent, has never become fashionable 
with GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 


So abundant are the offerings of fresh, bright, valuable papers 
for place in our Editorial Portfolio, that a life as long as that which 
Methuselah lived, would not cover sufficient issues of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING to provide places for all the papers that we should 
use had we room for them. Here is where the most unpleasant 


feature of the work of catering for our Editorial Table comes 
forcibly to view. So much space, and so many papers, the latter 
generally predominating. Consequently the Bureau of Rejected 
Addresses is filled with what often would not be rejected were 
there more space at the Editor’s command. Out of this abundance 
of good things, then, is the Bill of Fare of Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
Fortnightly prepared, the perplexing point of the problem being 
that of having wisdom sufficient to choose wisely among so many 
of our offered tempting favors. It is from being blest with such a 
plentiful supply of good material that Goop HOUSEKEEPING is so 
good that tlie editor of the San Francisco Gaze/te says: 

“There is nothing in the wide range of home needs, from love and 
religion, to salads and crocheting, which GooD HOUSEKEEPING does not 
discourse upon both well and wisely.” 

And the editor of the Lawrence (Mass.) American: 

“*We do not know which member of our family prizes Goop HousE- 
KEEPING the most, all want it first when it comes.” 

The Presbyterian Banner : 

*“* Goop HousEKEEPING is heralded with pleasure, not by good house- 
keepers alone, but by those who are ambitious to be such.” 

The Washington ational Republican : 

“ Take everything in this [Goop HouSEKEEPING’s] valuable pages to 
your home and then, only then, will you realize in the added comfort and 
prevalent enjoyment that there is ‘ no place like home.’” 

The Portland Globe : 

**Goop HousEKEEPING is the most helpful magazine in existence.” 

Norfolk Virginian : 

“ Goop HousEKEEPING is a handmald for the inexperienced as well 
as experienced housekeepers.” 

Albany Evening Post : 

“‘Goop HousEKEEPING has achieved a success at once brilliant and 
deserved.” 

The Book Record: 

**Goop HOUSEKEEPING is packed full of good literary matter and 
helpful suggestions to those who have charge of the household.” 

Orange (Mass.) Journal : 

“The place that GooD HOUSEKEEPING has made for itself can be 
filled by nothing else.”’ 

Lowell (Mass.) Vox Populi : 

“‘Goop HOUSEKEEPING continues to lead the world in its field. The 
extraordinary merits of this Fortnightly publication challenge compar- 
ison with any competitor.” 

The American Hebrew: 

“ The ideal publication of its kind is unquestionably Goop Housr- 
KEEPING. Its concentration upon its peculiar specialty, and its devo- 
tion thereto, guided by keen intelligence, insures the admirable results 
presented in each number of this admirable magazine.” 

Pittsburg Christian Advocate: 

“*We consider GooD HOUSEKEEPING one of the best planned and 
most desirable in its field.” 

Indianapolis Daily Journal : 

**All the contributions in GooD HOUSEKEEPING bear the impress of 
having been written by those who are practically familiar with their 
subjects, theorists being given little room or encouragement.” 

Catskill Recorder : 

“Trash is not permitted to enter the pages of Goop HOUSEKEEPING.” 

The Diocese of Arkansas: 

“*Goop HOUSEKEEPING occupies a place which is held by no other 
magazine.” 

Boston Commonwealth : 

“‘Goop HOUSEKEEPING has demonstrated that a practical family 
magazine can be supported without lowering itself to namby-pamby 
articles in the supposed interest of kitchen workers.” 

But why continue this interesting story? Were we to make 
mention of all similar comment on the conduct of Goop Housg- 

KEEPING, it would require a large volume for these alone, as they 
number not only thousands but tens of thousands. 
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A PAGE OF FUGITIVE VERSE. 


GATHERED HERE AND THERE. 


MY GARDEN. 
Afar from sign of busy town, 
A long green upland leaneth down 
To touch with grassy hands 
And softly press my garden trim, 
Where like a gorgeous carpet-rim 
Its southward length expands. 
And lest the bitter winter snows, 
Or blighting wind, like cruel foes, 
Make ever entry there, 
On east and north the trees are tall 
And close, and on the west a wall— 
So guarded everywhere. 


And here sweet roses bloom for me— 
Sweet roses bloom that used to be 
For other cyes displayed; 
Sweet roses bloom and fade, alas! 
‘For through all summer days that pass, 
Sweet roses bloom and fade! 
And here erect to heaven’s high gates 
The sunflower rears his head, and waits 
The progress of his king; 
And here sweet peas, in order set, 
Full many a flaunting banneret 
From out their castle fling. 


And here, as though they saw a friend, 

The stately asters bow and bend 
And beckon to the breeze; 

And ail along the narrow beds 

The mignonette her sweetness spreads 
For me, and for the bees. 

And here beside the grassy walks 

Carnations bend their slender stalks, 
A fringe of glowing pink. 

A shower fell an hour ago, 

Its pearly kisses pressed them so, 
They cannot choose but shrink! 


’ And here I stray when all is sweet, 

And dewey pathways cool my feet, 
To watch the rising sun; 

And here I sit when lances fierce, 

Of burning noon, my bower pierce, 
And wish the day were done! 

And here when twilight shadows fall 

I linger ’neath the western wall 
And gaze on scenes forlorn 

Of light, while from the undersky 

Long shafts of hopeful radiance fly 
Towards to-morrow’s dawn. 

—London Lady. 


GOING TO SCHOOL. 
I see the little children, creeping, creeping, 
Up the long hillside to the village school 
With slow, reluctant feet, and almost weeping 
To end glad summer with the sterner rule 
Of tasks and hours, and waste October weather 
Pent up in irksome study altogether. 


I see the little children, running, running, 
“When school is over, to resume their fun, 

Or in the late sweet warmth of daylight sunning 
Their little discontents away, each one. 

** How nice to be grown up,” so they are saying, 

“ And not to study, but be always playing!” 


Ah, foolish little children! if you knew it, 
Grown folks must study just as children do— 

Must punctual be at school, or else they rue it, 
And learn a harder lesson yet than you. 

Early they set to work and toil all day; 

The school lets out too late for any play. 


Their school room is the world, and Life the 
master— 
A stern, harsh master he, and hard to please. 
Some of the brighter children study faster 
Than can the others who are dull, and these, 


When they’ve recited, if they stand the test, 
The master suffers to go home and rest. 


But all must learn a lesson soon or later, 
And al! must answer at the great review; 
Until at length the last discouraged waiter 


through, 
And with his swollen eyes and weary head 
At last is told he may hie home to bed. 


So, little children, when you feel like crying 


Think of the many harder lessons lying 
In the dim future which you deem so bright. 
Grown folks must study, e’en against their will; 

Be very glad that you are children still. 
—Susan Coolidge. 


MY OPEN GRATE. 

Oh! sing to me not of your wood-fire so charm- 
ing; 

Tis unsatisfactory, that I know well. 

It sometimes looks well, but ’tis useless for 

warming; 

Oft smokes and gives out an abominable 

smell. 

I revere in my nature the good days of olden, 

But now give me things that are not out of 

date ; 

For iron, give me trinkets of silver or golden— 

For wood-fire, a warming, hard-coal, open 

grate. 


When a green log of wood on the hand-irons 
was smoking, 
How pleasant it was to get down on your 
knees 
And blow till you gasped, while with dust you 
were choking, 
And draughts down the chimney compelled 
you to sneeze. 
No longer need sparks fly around in the gloam- 
ing, 
And burn the new carpet and uproar create ; 
No longer with axe in the back-yard we’re 
roaming— 
We cozily sit by the warm, open grate. 


Why cut down the forest where birds’ nests are 
swinging? 
In no green, smoking log can a poet find soul ; 
The ancient wood- fire but discomforts was 
bringing— 
True poetry now is found only in coal. 
By a register even a poet may ponder 
And warmly weave rhymes with a mind that’s 
elate; 
Of the many inventions that cause me to wonder, 
The best of them all is my open coal-grate. 
—Samuel Williams Cooper. 


THE HARVEST TIME. 

The harvest comes with coronal of leaves, 
With reddened lips, and breast of brilliant 
flowers, 

With winning looks from depth of warbling 
bowers, 

And opens fields of gold, with promised sheaves, 
While through the muffled night the spider 
weaves 

His silver web along the briery lane, 

Where peerless morn flees from the sudden rain, 
And ’neath the gorgeous arch the martin cleaves. 


By winds the grass is thrown in swelling waves, 
And lies in odorous swaths with tangled flowers, 
Swept clean by hungry scythes in early hours, 
Where comes the bee with monotone and craves 
The hidden sweet from bloom the morning laves 
With dew; while meadow-lark and bobolink, 
With joy from sunny knoll to shady brink, 


Has done his task, and read the lesson 


That you are forced to learn to read and write, 


The nut-brown reapers bend with tranquil brain ; 

The wheat is bound in sheaves o’er countless 
fields, 

And piled in burnished shocks like golden 
shields; 

Where with his lordly crest and piercing strain 

The quail calls to his flock, a lurking train; 

And where the crowding oxen with spreading 
horn 

Beneath the heavy yoke in glowing morn, 

Press hard the bow, and draw the russet grain. 


O time of cheerful toil and generous store, 

Of song, and burning skies and shaded streams, 

Upon whose banks the gleaner sinks in dreams, 

When day with tired feet strikes the peaceful 
shore 

Of noon, with goodness in her bosom’s core; 

While barns are groaning with the weight o 
sheaves, 

With swallows twittering ’neath the sheltering 
eaves, 

And sweetness stealing from the open door! 

—New York Observer. 


THE FALLEN LEAF. 
From its brothers gay on the boughs at play— 
As the tear of a hidden grief 
O’er the cheek of care—thro’ the lambent air 
Down drifted an idle leaf. 


To be caught at last by the brook that passed 
And sang to the boughs above, 

Where it rose and fell with a dip and swell 
Like a brooch at the throat of love. 


Then out on the stream with a saucy gleam 

It was swept by the current down 

Where the mists of gray from the rapids’ play 
Are pied with the rocks of brown. 


Oh! the leaves that fall at the Frost King’s call 
They are mourned as the dead may be, 
But the one astray—how the home hearts pray 
For the one on the Somewhere sea. 
—Arkansaw Traveler. 
IF.” 
If we had known in that brief dream of gladness, 
When love and hope were young and life was 
sweet, 
That we should live our lives in lonely sadness 
And end them in the anguish of defeat,— 


If we had known, when flowers smiled on our 
morning, 

How soon those flowers would be forever 
dead— 

How soon the sun, whose splendor crowned 
each dawning, 

Would rise on blighted hopes and visions 
fled,— 


If we had known, when our “Good-bye” was 
spoken, 

That we should never meet on earth again, 

I wonder vaguely would our hearts, half-broken, 

Have shrunk 1m terror from such bitter pain? 


If we had known !—ah, well !|—we did ot knowit, 

And so our love died out for evermore— 

Unless, perchance, some distant dawn may 
show it 

Still fair and ,changeless on some happier 
shore; 

Where, (like a harp that mourns in silent sorrow 

The “ vanished hand ”’ that left its music mute, 

And yet may wake to life and song to-morrow, 

And yield to Art its wealth of golden fruit), 


It lives—the love that for a space was given, 
But slept so soon because it was too sweet, 
To ripen in the sunshine of that Heaven 
Where joy is infinite and bliss complete. 


Scatter their liquid notes in charming staves. 


—San Francisco News Letter. 
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